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I 

POETS  have  usually  had  three  contemporary  audiences:  a 
fint,  inner  circle  of  intimate  friends  who  listen  to  each  other’s 
poems,  or  exchange  manuscripts;  a  second  circle  of  unconnected 
enthusiasts  who  care  deeply  about  contemporary  poetry  and 
‘  try  to  get  copies  for  themselves  of  all  the  new  poems,  either  from 
manuscript  transcriptions,  or  from  limited  editions  of  printed 
books,  or  from  the  reviews  and  periodicals;  and  a  third,  outer 
circle  of  readers  of  printed  books  whose  interest  in  the  poet  only 
begins  when  he  is  established  as  a  classic,  which  is  generally 

I  towards  the  end  of  his  life  or  after  his  death.  These  three 
groups  are  constantly  changing  in  importance,  relative  to  each 
other  and  relative  to  the  poet.  The  manuscript  audience  was 
J  paramount  in  the  sixteenth  century;  the  printed-book  audience 
was  dominant  in  the  Victorian  period;  the  striking  feature  of 
the  modern  scene  is  that  these  audiences  have  disappeared,  and 
only  the  second  audience  is  really  important.  The  result  is  that 
poets  lack  the  security  which  might  be  offered  them  either  by  a 
wide  circle  of  intimate  friends  or  by  a  responsible  position  in  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

A  typical  modem  book  of  poetry  is  James  Kirkup’s  The 
Submerged  Village  and  Other  Poems.  Nearly  all  the  poems  in  this 
volume  had  first  seen  print  in  periodicals: 

The  New  Statesman  and  Nation,  The  Spectator,  Time  and  Tide, 
The  Listener,  Tribune,  Poetry  Quarterly,  The  Wind  and  The 
Rain,  Outposts,  The  Evening  Standard,  The  Northern  Review, 
Glass  Hill,  The  Canadian  Poetry  Magazine,  The  Poetry  Review, 
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Writers  of  the  Midlands,  An  Anthology  of  Northern  Poetry,  The 
Occult  Observer,  Poetry,  Mandrake,  The  Times  Literary  Supple¬ 
ment,  The  Leeds  University  Verse  Anthology. 

Here  is  a  true  cross-section  of  the  second  audience:  the  periodi¬ 
cal  which  does  not  specialize  in  poetry  and  the  quarterly  that 
does,  the  review  which  specializes  in  something  else,  the  local 
anthology,  the  daily  paper  and  the  weekly.  Modern  poets  are 
scattered  in  twos  and  threes  over  the  whole  country  and  are 
not  centralized  in  London.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  Mr.  A 
in  Oxford  to  transcribe  a  manuscript  from  Mr.  B  in  Glasgow 
for  his  friend  Mr.  C  in  Swansea.  He  simply  tells  Mr.  C  to  look 
for  Mr.  B’s  latest  in  the  week’s  Listener.  In  this  sense  the 
periodicals  compensate  the  poet  for  his  lack  of  a  wide  manu¬ 
script  audience,  for  the  necessities  of  modern  civilization  which 
force  him  to  earn  his  living  in  places  where  there  are  few  poets. 
This  second  audience  is  much  more  difficult  to  identify,  how¬ 
ever,  than,  for  instance,  its  counterpart  in  the  Augustan  age, 
which  lived  within  reach  of  the  coffee-houses  of  London,  but  it 
is  clearly  specialized.  The  daily  and  Sunday  papers  are  usually 
open  only  to  poets  of  established  reputation,  and  their  inclu¬ 
sions  and  seclusions  depend  therefore  on  the  critical  verdicts  of 
the  audiences  in  the  little  reviews,  which  have  short  lives  and 
tiny  circulations.  The  weeklies  provide  the  best  potential 
audience,  but  the  poet  can  only  count  on  a  few  of  their  readers 
taking  poetry  at  all  seriously.  Thus,  in  the  last  analysis,  public 
taste  is  determined  by  a  few  hundred  readers,  and  by  a  handful 
of  editors  and  their  literary  advisers.*  Such  as  it  is,  however, 
this  second  audience  is  the  public  that  appraises  the  new  poet, 
discusses  and  influences  his  activities,  and  passes  him  to  the 
printed-book  audience  as  a  finished  product,  or  at  least  as  a 
writer  of  established  reputation. 

The  power  and  influence  of  the  second  audience  has  de¬ 
veloped  at  a  time  when,  and  because,  general  interest  in  poetry 
among  the  cultured  and  educated  minority  has  declined.  This 
is  the  evidence  of  book  sales  which  publishers  like  John  Leh- 

*  The  Editor  of  a  little  review  has  recently  asked  for  an  inquiry  into  ‘the  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  editor  concerned  with  the  acceptance  of  poetry,  for  such  eoiton 
today  exert  more  influence  (at  least  contemporaneously)  than  even  publishen’ 
(Poetry  and  Poverty  (London),  Number  Three,  p.  3). 
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mann  are  agreed  are  ‘miserable’.  Geoffrey  Cumberlege  esti¬ 
mates  that  ‘a  slim  book  of  poetry  by  a  living  author  who  is  not 
well  known  but  whose  poetry  is  undoubtedly  good,  will  achieve 
a  sale  of  some  300  copies’.*  John  Pudney  calculates  that  an 
individual  book  of  poems  by  a  new  poet  will  be  lucky  to  sell  200 
copies,  at  a  loss  to  the  publisher  of  £‘jo  to  C.  Day 

Lewis  observes  that  very  few  poets  ever  achieve  a  sale  of  more 
than  a  thousand.*  Three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  first 
Elizabethan  age,  when  the  country  had  a  population  less  than 
a  tenth  of  its  present  size  and  a  literate  public  twenty  times 
smaller,  a  new  or  reasonably  good  poet  could  expect  an  audi¬ 
ence  as  large  as  these.*  Nor  is  the  decline  in  book  sales  a  pheno¬ 
menon  confined  to  Europe;  in  the  United  States,  John  Ciardi 
asks  ‘Why  is  it .  .  .  that  in  a  nation  of  146  million  presumably 
literate  people,  the  average  sale  for  a  book  of  poems  is  about 
500  copies?’* 

One  explanation  of  the  decline  is  the  increasing  cost,  especi¬ 
ally  since  the  second  world  war,  of  printing  and  paper.  If  the 
typical  slim  volume  of  verse  could  be  produced  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  for  the  cost  of  a  thousand  meals,  the  twentieth- 
century  publisher  faces  the  problem  of  costs  which  have  risen 
to  two  thousand  meals  per  volume.  As  a  result,  the  price  to  the 
reader  of  a  first  edition  has  risen  from  the  3s.  fid.  of  Tennyson’s 
day  to  at  least  8s.  fid.,  while  the  price  of  pocket  or  cheap  edi¬ 
tions  has  risen  from  sixpence  to  two  shillings  or  more.  The 
objection  to  this  explanation  is  that  the  decline  in  sales  is  not 
general  in  the  book  market  as  a  whole.  Despite  the  rising  costs, 
more  books  are  produced  and  sold  than  ever  before.  Although 
the  average  cost  of  a  book  is  now  as  high  as  fourteen  shillings, 
and  the  average  expenditure  on  buying  and  borrowing  books  is 

‘Unless  otherwise  stated,  remarks  by  publishers  are  quoted  from  {lersonal 
ktten.  Most  publishers,  indeed,  refused  to  give  me  any  information  at  all,  on  the 
grounds  that  sales  were  so  bad  that,  as  John  Lehmann  put  it,  ‘it  is  hardly  fair  to 
particular  authors’. 

*  The  Bookseller  (London),  January  26th,  1952,  p.  120. 

'  Ibid.,  January  21st,  1950  and  January  28th,  1950,  pp.  80  and  1 14. 

*  250  copies  was  the  normal  size  of  the  impression  of  a  book  by  a  new  Elizabethan 
poet.  Books  like  Constable’s  Diana,  Drayton’s  Heroical  Epistles  and  Davison’s 
Poetical  Rhapsody,  none  of  them  best  sellers  by  established  authors,  probably  had  a 
sale  of  over  a  thousand  copies  in  12  to  20  years  from  their  first  publication.  How 
many  modem  (xsets  can  claim  the  same?  It  took  eleven  years  to  dispose  of  the 
750  copies  of  a  book  as  important  as  the  first  edition  of  Hopkins’s  collected  Poems. 

*  Mid-Century  American  Poets  (New  York,  1950),  p.  xvi. 
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annually  only  about  ten  shillings  per  head  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion,  the  Book  Trade  produced  in  this  country  in  1952  the 
record  total  of  18,741  new  books,  new  editions  and  reprints, 
and  the  total  has  grown  steadily  each  year  since  the  war.  And 
despite  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  National  Book  Council, 
one  quarter  of  the  public  never  read  books,  and  that,  according 
to  the  Ministry  of  Education,  as  many  as  30  per  cent  of  the 
15-year-olds  leaving  school  are  illiterate  or  backward  readers, 
the  reading  public  has  never  been  larger.  In  1950-51  there 
were  42  million  books  in  the  public  libraries,  and  12  million 
readers  borrowed  314  million  books  between  them,  an  increase 
of  8  million  over  1949-50.  Moreover  each  year  more  non¬ 
fiction  is  read:  the  public  library  at  Keighley,  for  instance, 
issued  in  1951,  for  the  first  time,  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  non-fiction,  and  in  York  the  percentage  has  steadily 
risen  from  26.16  in  1948-49  to  27.82  in  1950-51.  But  this 
increase  in  serious  reading  has  taken  place  at  a  time  when  the 
reading  of  literature  (and  especially  poetry)  has  declined.  At 
Edinburgh  in  1948  the  only  classes  of  books  which  were  less 
popular  were  literature  and  biography.  Most  libraries  report 
striking  increases  in  subjects  like  history,  physics  and  chemistry, 
building,  agriculture  and  gardening,  and  sculpture  and  archi¬ 
tecture.  On  an  average,  a  book  in  a  public  library  is  borrowed 
eight  times  a  year  and  very  few  books  of  poetry  ever  reach 
this  figure.  In  my  own  local  library,  it  was  disconcerting  to  refer 
to  the  date-stamps  that  record  when  books  are  borrowed  and  to 
discover  the  great  names,  past  and  present,  whose  poems  have 
not  been  read  in  the  past  year,  and,  in  some  instances,  for  years. 
As  less  poetry  is  sold,  less  is  borrowed. 

The  real  reason,  then,  for  the  decline  in  book  sales  is  that  the 
number  of  readers  willing  to  spend  money  on  books  of  poetry, 
never  very  large  in  any  age,  has  now  been  reduced  to  the  point 
when  no  publisher  can  hope  even  to  cover  his  costs  on  an  aver¬ 
age  volume.  As  a  result,  less  poetry  is  published.  In  1935  the 
largest  classes  of  new  books  were  Fiction,  Children’s  Books, 
Educational,  Religion,  Biography,  and  then  Poetry  and 
Drama.  In  1949,  Poetry  and  Drama  had  slipped  to  ninth 
place,  below  Fiction,  Children’s  Books,  Educational,  Religion, 
Technical  Handbooks,  Medical,  Biography,  and  Sports  and 
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Amusements.^  Literature  as  a  whole  has  declined  since  1935. 
By  1949,  out  of  approximately  50  classes,  Essays  and  Belles- 
Lettres  had  fallen  from  tenth  to  twenty-sixth  position;  in  1951 
they  were  thirtieth,  in  1952  thirty-first,  and  must  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  obsolescent  literary  form.  Biography  has  slipped 
over  the  years  from  fifth  to  tenth  position.  The  only  classes 
showing  a  decline  between  1935  and  1951  are  Biography, 
Fiction,  Travel,  Essays,  and  Poetry  and  Drama.  On  the  other 
hand.  Technical  Handbooks  have  risen  from  twelfth  to  fifth 
position.  Art  and  Architecture  from  sixteenth  to  tenth,  and 
Trade  and  Commerce  from  nowhere  to  fourteenth  in  1951  and 
eleventh  in  1 952  (when  the  number  of  books  published  on  the 
subject  was  five  times  more  than  in  1937).  The  Book  Trade 
tends  to  be  very  conservative,  and  the  allocations  to  various 
subjects  do  not,  as  a  rule,  vary  considerably  between  one  year 
and  the  next.  Small  variations  from  year  to  year  are  usually 
worth  attention;  this  large-scale  decline  in  literature  is  sympto¬ 
matic  of  something  like  a  revolution  in  reading  tastes.  ‘For  the 
last  150  years’,  says  Day  Lewis,  ‘the  publishers  themselves  have 
been  the  chief  patrons  of  poetry.  Good  publishers  have  been 
willing  to  lose  money  on  a  writer  they  believed  in.  Today  they 
are  less  willing.’*  And,  considering  not  only  the  rising  costs  but 
also  these  figures,  who  can  blame  them? 

Most  of  the  factors  which  used  to  buttress  poetry  sales  have 
now  disappeared.  Once  upon  a  time  there  were  rich  patrons 
who  liked  to  stock  their  libraries  with  dignified  works  of  quality, 
durably  bound.  Whether  the  Renaissance  upstart  courtier,  or 
the  Augustan  squirearch,  or  the  Victorian  plutocrat  ever  cut 
the  pages  was  beside  the  point;  they  needed  the  dignity  and 
assurance  of  books  to  maintain  their  aristocratic  pretensions, 
and  the  poets  needed  the  money  and  advancement  earned  by 
gift  folios,  subscription  editions,  and  the  like.  As  a  class,  such 
patrons  no  longer  exist;  the  rich  man’s  library  today  is 
austerely  technical.  Modern  iditions-de-luxe  are  restricted  to 

‘  The  London  Bookseller  publishes  these  lists  at  each  year’s  end,  e.g.  December 
1935,  January  7th,  1950,  January  5th,  1952,  January  3rd,  1953.  In  them 
Poetry  is  always  bracketed  with  Drama,  and  as  all  the  evidence  points  to  an  increase 
of  public  interest  in  Drama  (there  have  been  30,000  new  amateur  drama  groups 
fanned  since  1945),  the  inference  is  that  poetry  has  declined  even  more  seriously 
than  these  figures  suggest. 

•  The  Spectator,  January  6th,  1950. 
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long-established  classics  and  erotic  romances.*  Before  printing 
was  invented,  the  mnemonic  element  in  poetry  encouraged  the 
telling  of  stories  in  verse;  the  last  revival  of  the  tradition  pro¬ 
duced  the  verse  romances  of  Byron,  Tennyson,  Browning  and 
Masefield.  Nowadays  we  prefer  stories  to  be  told  in  prose. 
Occasionally  we  accept  a  travelogue  like  Day  Lewis’s  An 
Italian  Visit  or  the  Auden-MacNeice  Letters  from  Iceland,  but 
most  of  us  find  the  poetry  of  reportage  an  unsatisfactory  hybrid 
(Auden  accepted  the  fact  and  divided  his  travel  books  into 
separate  sections  of  prose  and  verse).  It  is  too  diffuse  to  be  real 
poetry,  and  too  precious  to  be  a  satisfying  substitute  for  good, 
clear  prose.  While  the  classical  example  was  still  law,  and 
Latin  and  Greek  were  the  central  subjects  in  English  education, 
the  prestige  of  the  older  culture  stimulated  modem  equivalents 
in  the  epic  or  some  other  form.  But  Doughty  was  the  last  of  the 
line,  and  later  poets  have  so  condensed  and  abbreviated  their 
longer  works  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  print  them  as  separate 
books.* 

Modern  printed  poetry,  reduced  to  its  physical  format,  is  a 
succession  of  slim  volumes;  and  these  the  public  is  clearly  un¬ 
willing  to  buy.  Most  of  the  best-selling  books  of  poetry  in  our 
age  have  been  collected  editions  (Eliot,  Hopkins,  Masefield, 
Housman,  Auden,  W.  H.  Davies,  and,  lately,  Dylan  Thomas), 
or  anthologies  like  the  Faber  Book  of  Modern  Verse  (which  ran 
into  fifteen  impressions  between  1936  and  1948,  and  is  probably 
the  outstanding  poetic  best-seller  of  our  time).  The  success  of 
such  books  is  not  entirely  satisfying  either  to  the  poet  or  the 
publisher.  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Collected  Poems,  igog-ig^^,  achieved 
eleven  impressions  between  1936  and  1947,  and  the  first  im¬ 
pression  was  of  6000  copies;  but  the  first  impression  of  his  play. 
The  Cocktail  Party,  published  simultaneously  here  and  in  the 
United  States,  was  of  30,000  copies.  The  second  edition  of 


*  The  idition-de-luxt  survives  in  France,  although  hardly  on  the  scale  of  the  yean 
igoo  to  1928,  when  10,000  different  limited  editions  were  published,  some  priced 
at  as  much  as  L^oo  per  volume.  But  the  backbone  of  the  business  is  the  supply  of 
erotic  romances  (which  helps  the  artist  but  seldom  the  contemporary  poet)  to 
provincial  lawyers,  doctors  and  nouveaux-riche  small  business  men  who  accept  them 
as  symbols  of  social  advancement. 

*  Eliot  has  confessed  that  the  notes  to  the  Waste  Land  were  originally  intended  as 
padding,  and  Auden  has  used  prose  links  to  much  the  same  purpose  in  later  poems 
like  The  Age  of  Anxiety. 
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Hopkins’s  Poems  achieved  ten  impressions  between  1930  and 
1944;  but  the  publisher,  Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  finds  that  ‘his 
sales  appear  rather  small  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  discussion 
and  writing  that  is  in  constant  process’.  The  printed-book 
audience  is,  however,  better  available  to  the  modern  poet  at  the 
stage  of  the  collected  edition  or  anthology  than  at  any  other. 
This  kind  of  book  has  always  sold  well:  the  Oxford  University 
Press  recently  reported  that,  of  the  530  titles  in  the  World’s 
Classics  series,  Palgrave’s  Golden  Treasury  has  had  the  biggest 
sales,  both  in  the  whole  history  of  the  series  and  annually.  As  a 
textbook,  or  as  a  gift,  the  anthology  and  the  collected  edition 
have  natural  assets. 

The  inference  is  that  the  printed-book  audience  has  reverted 
to  its  traditional  habit  of  only  buying  poetry  when  it  is  estab¬ 
lished  as  classic.  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  a  few  other  poets,  have 
reached  that  position;  poets  who  do  not  sell  so  well  have  not. 
The  printed  book  today  is  not  a  currency  in  constant  inter¬ 
change,  a  medium  of  year-to-year  communication  between  the 
poet  (with  his  work  in  progress)  and  a  wide  public,  but  rather  a 
final  accolade  to  achievement,  the  medium  for  the  definition 
and  preservation  of  his  best  work.  The  printed-book  is  now,  in 
fact,  peripheral  in  importance,  extraneous  to  the  main  ferment 
of  communication,  an  appendix  to  the  poet-reader  relationship 
rather  than  a  central  part  of  it.  This  third  audience  only  be¬ 
comes  available  when  the  major  process  of  communication  is 
over,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  poet  has  reached  his  major 
audience  through  the  periodicals  and  reviews. 

If  this  is  true,  our  ideas  about  printed  books  must  alter  with 
the  times.  We  must  expect  a  poet’s  reputation  to  be  established 
elsewhere,  and  printed-book  poets  to  be  old  poets,  men  of 
mature  years  and  achievement.  Josephine  Miles  has  observed 
that  whereas  ‘the  1640’s  were  balanced  between  old  and  young; 
the  1740’s  youthfully  progressive;  the  1840’s  middle-aged  . . . 
the  poetry  of  elders  dominates  in  the  1 940’s.’ ‘  Modern  poets 
are,  of  course,  a  mixture  of  young  and  old,  as  always,  and  the 
techniques  of  assembly  are  not  now  appreciably  more  difficult 
to  learn  than  in  other  times.  Age  dominates  the  scene  because 
the  younger  poets,  who  have  yet  to  establish  their  position,  get 

*  Tht  Primary  Language  of  Poetry  in  the  1940's  (1951),  p.  386. 
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into  printed  books  only  on  rare  occasions.  Again,  not  so  long 
ago  it  was  possible  to  infer  from  the  achievement  of  print  in 
book  form  a  criterion  of  merit.  But  those  who  are  keen  nowa¬ 
days  to  identify  or  to  reward  the  most  promising  of  the  younger 
poets  can  no  longer  rely  on  the  imprimatur  of  the  book  publisher. 
Since  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  publish  all  the  younger  poets, 
what  does,  and  what  does  not,  appear  in  book  form  is  almost  a 
matter  of  chance.  When  building  up  the  collection  of  con¬ 
temporary  poetic  books  and  manuscripts  at  the  Lockwood 
Memorial  Library  in  Buffalo,  C.  D.  Abbott  accepted  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that 

the  only  reasonably  safe  criterion  for  inclusion  was  the 
imprint  of  a  reliable  publisher,  one  whom  common  know¬ 
ledge  accepts  as  above  the  deceits  of  promotional  chicanery, 
whose  name  is  sign  that  this  book  is  a  legitimate  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  poetry  of  his  time. 
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Is  the  principle  safe  any  longer?  Recently,  the  Poetry  Panel  of  I 
the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain  offered  two  prizes  of  I 
each  for  a  first  book  of  original  English  verse  by  a  living  poet 
/MI WwAerf  between  January  ist,  1951  and  June  30th,  1953,  and 
for  any  book  of  original  English  verse  by  a  living  poet  published 
in  the  same  period.  Is  this  reliance  on  publication  the  best  way 
to  find  the  best  young  poets?  Or,  if  these  assumptions  are  still 
reasonable  in  1 953,  how  much  longer  can  we  assume  they  will 
hold  good? 

The  idea  which  dies  hardest  is  the  poet’s  hope  that  he  has  the 
means,  in  a  printed  book,  of  addressing  a  general  audience  of 
cultured  men  and  women.  Only  the  few  poets  who  become 
classics  ever  achieve  this  ambition,  and  then  only  late  in  life, 
when  presumably  it  is  not  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  them 
whether  they  do  or  do  not.  In  practice  most  poets  address  in 
their  printed  books  the  same  audience  of  the  specialized  few, 
numbering  some  hundreds  only,  who  support  the  little  reviews 
and  read  poetry  in  the  weeklies.  These  are  the  fellow-poets,  the 
teachers  and  others  with  a  vocational  interest  in  poetry.  The 
average  book-buyer  only  buys  what  he  must,  what  he  needs  in 
his  life.  He  does  not  normally  need  poetry,  but  he  does  need  his 
technical  handbooks.  Books  of  poetry  are  only  the  handbooks  | 
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of  the  poetic  trade.  I  recently  checked  through  the  registers  of 
literature  classes  organized  since  the  war  by  the  Leeds  Univer- 
aty  Department  of  Adult  Education  and  Extra-Mural  Studies, 
to  discover  that  half  the  average  class  consists  of  people  with  a 
vocational  interest  in  literature  —  teachers,  students,  journal¬ 
ists,  secretaries,  workers  in  libraries  and  the  like;  another  quarter 
consists  of  housewives,  while  all  the  other  occupations  crowd 
into  the  remaining  quarter.  There  are  mining  engineers  and 
chemists,  managers  and  solicitors,  who  love  poetry  and  want  to 
study  it  at  University  level,  and  they  deserve  every  encourage¬ 
ment.  But  the  backbone  of  these  courses  was  a  small  group  of 
specialized  professions.  The  poet’s  real  audience,  I  suggest,  is  a 
similar  cross-section  of  the  public.  Those  who  know  the  reading 
public  best  agree  that  this  is  so,  and  they  add  that  the  younger 
the  audience,  the  more  specialized  it  is  likely  to  be:  the  National 
Book  Council  has  evidence  that  the  majority  of  the  larger 
readers  are  ‘middle-class  women  and  men  who  are  pursuing 
some  special  line  of  study’,*  and  a  Librarian,  writing  on  the 
reading  tastes  of  the  ‘under  forties’  does  not  doubt  that  the 
younger  readers  have  become  progressively  more  specialized 
and  that  ‘every  year  it  becomes  obvious  that  only  very  large 
stocks  with  adequate  scope  for  subject  specialization  can  satisfy 
modem  needs’.* 

Yet  the  myth  of  a  general  audience  dies  hard.  At  Cambridge 
recently  poets  sold  Oasis  in  the  streets  at  threepence  a  copy, 
exploiting  ‘flag-day  technique’  and  publicity  at  dances  and 
readings.  One  issue  sold  3000  copies,  ‘a  larger  circulation  for  a 
single  number  than  of  any  other  verse  magazine  or  pamphlet 
in  Great  Britain’.*  One  small  advertisement  in  the  J^ew 
Statesman  elicited  1500  poetic  contributions  for  one  number! 
Poets  clearly  welcomed,  and  the  sponsors  clearly  had  faith  in, 
this  venture,  but  did  it  serve  any  real  or  useful  purpose?  One 
wonders  how  many  of  those  who  bought  Oasis  gave  the  poems 
any  serious  attention,  or  even  read  them.  The  poet’s  purpose 
in  achieving  print  in  the  periodical  or  little  review,  communica¬ 
tion  with  a  responsible  and  preferably  critical  public,  is  hardly 


\ 


*  Tht  Bookseller,  }xR\i2ay  8th,  1949,  p.  60. 

*  ‘Fresh  Minds  at  Work’,  The  Times  Literary  Supplement,  August  29th,  1952,  p.  vi. 
’  The  Bookseller,  March  15th,  1952,  p.  782. 
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advanced  by  the  stunt  of  increased  sales  among  an  irresponsible, 
impermanent  and  probably  completely  unprepared  audience. 
Oasis  is  not  alone  in  this  misconception.  In  the  last  few  yean 
other  experiments  in  cheap  poetry  have  appeared:  the  Cres¬ 
cendo  series  at  2s.  6d.  a  copy,  the  Poetry  Guild’s  We  Offer  ...  at 
IS.  6d.,  Poems  in  Pamphlet  at  is.,  and  the  Oxford  University 
Poetry  Society’s  Fantasy  Poets  at  gd.  Significantly,  one  of  these, 
Poems  in  Pamphlet,  has  already  been  suspended,  in  favour  of  a 
new  series  at  3s.  6d.  a  copy.  In  so  far  as  these  ventures  aim  at  a 
circulation  of  1500  or  so,  the  natural  limit  of  the  quarterly,* 
they  usefully  supplement  the  circulation  of  poems  in  the  second 
audience.  If  they  attempt  more,  they  risk  dilution  or  imper¬ 
manence  in  an  irresponsible  market.  Eliot,  who  knows  the 
book  trade,  advises  the  young  poet  that  ‘saturation  point  for 
poetry  is  low.  A  little  goes  a  long  way.  If  you  write  too  much, 
the  public  wants  less  of  everything  .  . .  The  important  thing  for 
a  poet  is  to  publish  as  little  as  possible’.  In  a  world  of  scarcity 
this  would  be  bad  economics  and  bad  advice,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  poems  written  and,  thanks  to  the  periodicals,  plenty 
published.  Eliot’s  words  are  a  specific  warning  to  those  who 
chase  the  mirage  of  a  mass  audience. 

Some  poets  argue  that  there  are  grounds  for  intervention  by 
the  State.  It  is  true,  here  and  there,  that  suitable  organizations 
in  different  countries  can  assist  the  process  of  communication. 
In  America,  the  Ford  Foundation  has  launched  a  new  quarterly, 
Perspectives,  with  a  special  section  devoted  to  contemporary 
American  pioetry.  In  Australia,  the  Commonwealth  Literary 
Fund  supports  two  quarterlies,  a  biennial  anthology,  and  some¬ 
times  writers  themselves  by  fellowships.  The  Gregory  fellow¬ 
ships  at  Leeds  University  enable  selected  poets  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  poetry  for  a  year  or  two  without  worrying  about  earn¬ 
ing  their  living.  Day  Lewis  wants  something  more  done,  and 
has  suggested  that  the  Arts  Council,  in  addition  to  awarding 
prizes  and  promoting  poetry  readings,  should  guarantee  pub- 

*  I  accept  as  the  norm  the  respectably  printed  quarterly  originating  in  a  circle 
of  friends  or  colleagues,  for  which,  assuming  a  part-time  editor,  a  circulation  of 
about  1500  is  required  to  cover  costs.  Such  magazines  can  increase  their  circula¬ 
tions,  attract  advertisers,  etc.,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  an  altogether  larger  organiu- 
tion  and  a  dilution  of  the  original  purp>ose.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  with 
industry  1500  responsible  subscribers  can  be  found;  reliance  on  a  larger  number 
risks  the  p>ermanence  of  the  undertaking. 
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lishcrs  agciinst  losses  on  printed  poetry.*  The  guiding  rule 
ought,  I  suppose,  to  be  intervention  by  the  State  where  the 
system  breaks  down,  or  where  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  the 
system  so  that  poets  reach  their  proper  audience.  If  Day  Lewis 
advocates  the  subsidization  of  all  the  poets  of  the  kind  who,  in 
more  luxurious  times,  persuaded  a  publisher  to  print  interim 
and  slim  volumes,  I  suggest  that  he  is  as  mistaken  as  the 
editors  of  Oasis.  If  he  implies  a  selection,  what  authority  has 
the  right,  or  the  temerity,  to  pick  and  choose?  The  Arts 
Clouncil  would  employ  its  resources  better  in  helping  poets 
achieve  a  good  manuscript  audience,  by  bringing  them  to¬ 
gether  in  summer  schools  so  that  they  could  discuss  their  work 
with  their  fellows,  before  publishing  their  poems  in  periodicals 
or  in  the  ultimate  canon  of  the  collected  edition.* 

The  persistence  with  which  some  poets  continue,  by  means  of 
one  device  or  another,  to  seek  a  mass  audience  can  be  attributed 
not  so  much  to  the  lingering  influence  of  the  bardic  tradition* 
as  to  an  optimistic  misreading  of  recent  literary  history.  Book 
sales  have  ‘boomed’  at  specific  points  in  this  century,  and  p)oets 
perhaps  hope  that  what  has  happened  once  can  happen  again. 
What  are  the  facts?  Poetry  sold  well  between  1912  and  1922, 
eleven  years  when  ‘more  than  1000  poets  published  more  than 
2000  volumes  between  them’,*  in  the  middle  ’thirties,  when 
Stephen  Spender  earned  over  £^00  on  his  first  three  books  and 
Day  Lewis  over  1 00  on  his  first  three,  and  in  the  years  of  the 
last  war,  when  John  Pudney,  for  instance,  could  sell  100,000 
copies  of  one  book,  sales  of  10,000  were  not  unusual,  and  even 
the  completely  unknown  poet  could  achieve  sales  of  3000  or 
more.  It  is  notable  that  each  of  these  periods  marked  a  time  of 
national  crisis,  inducing  a  camaraderie  among  p>oets,  a  hunger  for 

‘His  article  in  The  Spectator  (January  6th,  1^50)  is  discussed  in  The  Bookseller, 
January  2ist-28th,  1950. 

*  The  Poetry  Bc^k  Society  wisely  pursues  the  limited  aim  of  boosting  the  sales 
of  four  selected  volumes  a  year;  that  is  to  say,  it  seeks  nothing  more  ambitious  than 
the  better  organization  of  sales  within  the  existing  specialized  public  (four  books 
will  have  a  guaranteed  audience  of  a  thousand  subscribers).  It  is  too  early  to 
comment  on  the  methods  of  selection. 

*  Walt  Whitman  would  have  needed  to  go  a  long  way  into  the  past  to  Justify  his 
statement,  ‘To  have  great  poets,  there  must  be  great  audiences  too.’  English  p)oets 
have  never  had  great  audiences  in  a  quantitative  sense:  Chaucer,  Wyatt,  Milton, 
Rochester,  the  early  Wordsworth  and  Keats  had  to  be  satisfied  with  ‘fit  audience, 
though  few’.  Dramatic  poetry  is,  of  course,  an  entirely  different  kettle  of  fish. 

*J.  Isaacs,  The  Background  of  Modem  Poetry  (London,  1951),  p.  31. 
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poetic  consolation  in  the  reading  public,  and,  more  importantly, 
a  sense  of  community.  What  was  important  at  the  top  of  the 
social  structure  was  equally  important  at  the  bottom;  life 
became  more  or  less  the  same  for  nearly  everybody.  In  these 
periods  an  interest  in  what  poetry  had  to  say  about  life  extended 
downwards  through  the  whole  social  structure.  Simultan¬ 
eously,  both  the  second  and  third  audiences  grew,  reinforcing 
each  other.  While  printed  books  sold  well,  so  did  the  reviews. 
In  1912-22,  the  era  of  the  Poetry  Bookshop  here  and  Poetry 
(Chicago)  in  the  United  States,  a  whole  host  of  little  magazines 
thrived,  such  as  Blast,  Art  and  Letters,  The  Egoist,  Coterie,  The 
Tyro  and  others.  In  the  political  ’thirties,  the  era  of  Geoffrey 
Grigson’s  J^ew  Verse,  the  little  reviews,  many  of  them  Left 
Wing,  prospered  furiously.  In  the  last  war  there  were  Penguin 
New  Writing,  with  a  public  of  50,000  or  more.  Horizon,  Voices, 
Our  Time,  and  many  other  similar  periodicals.  These  booms 
did  not  last. 

The  wind  has  dropped  and  we  have  lost  our  public. 

The  faceless  many  who  always 

Collect  when  any  world  is  to  be  wrecked.* 

The  inference  is  that  only  special  circumstances  make  poetry 
attractive  to  the  general  reader,  and  that  these  circumstances 
are  decided  not  by  the  poet  but  by  social  history.  There  is 
nothing  the  poet  can  do,  by  refashioning  his  style  or  his  content 
or  his  language,  to  speed  developments.  If  the  boom  comes,  it  is 
the  audience  which  adapts  itself  to  poetry  as  it  is;  the  poets,  it 
is  true,  are  sensitive  to  ‘general  states  of  mind’,  but  a  general 
state  is  not  synonymous  with  the  vox  populi.  When  Wilfred 
Owen  diverged  from  the  path  of  Rupert  Brooke,  there  were 
probably  as  many  people,  if  not  more,  who  wanted  the  old 
voice  as  welcomed  the  new.  And  the  modem  ‘bard’  can  only 
hope,  at  the  best,  for  minor  extensions  of  the  existing  audience 
into  sections  of  the  adjacent  public.  The  growth  of  realistic  art, 
through  science  and  photography,  has  resulted  in  a  position  in 
which,  at  least  in  our  own  times,  a  mass  audience  is  available 
only  at  the  lowest  levels.  As  Auden  says,  the  masses  now 
cherish 

*  From  a  whole  poem  on  the  subject:  W.  H.  Auden,  Norus  (1952),  pp.  48-51. 
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grotesquely  bad  verses  written  by  maiden  ladies  in  local 
newspapers  . . .  Millions  in  their  bereavements,  heart¬ 
breaks,  agonies,  depressions,  have  been  comforted  and 
perhaps  saved  from  despair  by  appalling  trash  while 
poetry  stood  helplessly  and  incompetently  by.‘ 

What  happens  in  this  country  is  duplicated  all  over  the  world 
except  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Writers  Union  and  State  aid  guarantee  the  poet  an  audience 
running  into  hundreds  of  thousands.  But  it  is  clear  that  one  of 
the  principles  of  Russian  poetry  is  that  matters  of  social  concern 
at  the  top  of  the  social  structure  must  be  presented,  preferably 
in  a  highly  emotional  form,  as  matters  of  concern  at  the  bottom. 
This  conception,  shared  by  some  of  the  Victorian  Romantics 
here  in  the  last  century,  and  the  element  of  compulsory  direc¬ 
tion,  are  of  no  relevance  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Nor  does  the  popularity  of  broadcast  or  dramatic  poetry  give 
any  real  encouragement  to  the  poets  to  address  a  general 
audience.  The  best  received  items  in  a  radio  programme  by 
Arlott  or  Pickles  are  humorous  verses  or  poems  grown  familiar 
with  long  acquaintance.  New  poems,  especially  if  they  are 
written  in  the  taut,  tight,  precise  style  modern  poets  are  un¬ 
animous  in  accepting,  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  lend  itself 
to  oral  utterance  on  the  radio  or  on  the  platform.  An  audience 
needs  preparation  before  any  first  hearing  gains  any  real  value. 
The  radio  magazines  edited  by  John  Lehmann  and  John 
Wain  and  others  are  enterprises  it  would  be  churlish  to  con¬ 
demn,  but  does  not  real  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
broadcast  poems  begin  only  when  the  best  of  them  are  printed 
in  The  Listener  or  elsewhere?  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  resjxmsible 
evaluation  of  typical,  undiluted  modern  poetry  can  possibly 
take  place  when  the  listener  cannot  study  a  written  text.  For 
all  the  good  will  in  the  world  (and  100,000  people  listen  to 
poetry  readings  on  the  Third  Programme),  most  listeners  are 
deeply  dissatisfied  with  broadcast  poetry,  partly  because  we  do 
not  like  the  way  it  is  read,  and,  more  substantially,  because  we 
cannot  grasp  all  that  the  poet  means.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
Broadcasting  Committee,  under  Lord  Beveridge,  conducting 
*  ‘Squares  and  Oblongs’,  Poets  at  Work  (1948),  p.  178. 
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audience  research,  asked  a  representative  selection  of  listeners 
to  place  in  order  of  preference  seventeen  radio  programmes 
(variety,  plays,  light  music,  musical  comedy,  military  bands, 
cinema  organs,  brass  bands,  religious  services,  dance  bands, 
discussions,  talks,  short  story  readings,  features.  Grand  Opera, 
symphony  concerts,  chamber  music  and  poetry  readings).  It 
was  discovered  that  listeners  with  a  University  education  placed 
poetry  fourteenth,  with  only  dance  bands,  brass  bands,  and 
cinema  organs  lower.  Listeners  with  an  Elementary  or  a 
Secondary  education,  placed  poetry  sixteenth.  Over  all  sections 
of  the  audience,  poetry  reading  was  the  only  item  always  in  the 
last  five,  while  significantly  plays  were  always  in  the  first  five. 
It  certainly  looks  as  if  that  section  of  the  listening  public  which 
might  be  expected  to  take  an  interest  in  poetry  can  make  very 
little  of  poetry  broadcasts,  and  the  other  sections  clearly  could 
not  care  less.  Ominously,  Louis  MacNeice,  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  of  broadcasting  poets,  confesses  that  he  has  to  ‘scale 
down  his  words’  for  sound  broadcasting,  and  that  so  far  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  converting  an  imaginative  radio 
programme  into  a  new  kind  of  poetic  form.  ‘Because  it  requires 
performance,’  he  concludes,  ‘such  poetry  is  bound  to  be  to  some 
extent  impure.’* 

The  other  attempt  to  establish  a  mass  audience  for  poetry,  in 
the  theatre,  has  been  graced  with  the  efforts  of  Eliot  and  Fry; 
but  the  same  difficulties  are  met.  Whereas  in  non-dramatic 
poetry,  Eliot  suggests, 

.  . .  the  question  of  communication,  of  what  the  reader  will 
get  from  it,  is  not  paramount:  if  your  poem  is  right  to  you, 
you  can  only  hope  that  the  readers  will  ultimately  come  to 
accept  it, 

in  the  theatre, 

you  are  aiming  to  write  lines  which  will  have  an  immediate 
effect  upon  an  unknown  and  unprepared  audience,  to  be 
interpreted  to  that  audience  by  unknown  actors  rehearsed 
by  an  unknown  producer.  And  the  unknown  audience 

*  The  Times  Literary  Supplement,  November  2ist,  1952,  p.  761. 
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cannot  be  expected  to  show  any  indulgence  towards  the 
poet.» 

On  the  credit  side  precious  privacies  are  avoided,  but  the 
danger  is  that  in  simplifying  his  speech  the  poet  may  cease  to 
comprehend  any  of  the  real  experiences  of  the  age.  ‘The  chief 
trouble  with  Christopher  Fry  as  a  dramatist’,  it  has  been 
suggested,  ‘is  that  he  has  nothing  whatever  to  say.’  Shake¬ 
speare’s  good  fortune  was  that  Renaissance  poetry  habitually 
made  sense  of  life  via  metaphor,  which  is  easily  adaptable  to  the 
makebelieve,  the  disguises  and  the  masks,  the  antic  dispositions 
and  the  posed  projections  of  the  ego,  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre. 
But  in  the  twentieth  century,  in  the  words  of  Genevieve  Tag- 
gard, 


Our  odd  identity 

Cannot  be  sung.  In  us,  the  difference 
No  metaphor  from  nature  can  supply. 

Today  we  find  metaphor  useful  only  when  it  is  articulated  into 
a  pattern,  either  briefly  concentrated  into  what  Ezra  Pound 
called  ‘ideograms’,  or  extended  into  symbolism  integrated 
from  the  special  perspective  of  an  ‘objective  correlative’.  A 
recent  reviewer  suggested  that  the  modern  poet  approaches  his 
concepts  ‘in  an  oblique  fashion.  He  moves  like  a  crab  or  a 
sidling  dog,  and  not  like  the  bull  with  his  fixed  idea’.*  It  is  un¬ 
likely  that  such  poets  will  produce,  without  dilution  or  distor¬ 
tion  of  their  proper  nature,  material  and  language  with  the 
degree  of  immediate  intelligibility  that  drama  demands. 

In  his  recent  Clark  Lectures  Bonamy  Dobree  said 


:diate 
to  be 
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1  for  one  pin  my  faith  to  the  belief  that  for  a  satisfactory 
civilization  to  exist,  imaginative  writing  must  be  widely 
read,  adding  that  poetry  is  the  most  highly-geared  and 
inclusive  form  of  such  writing;  but  that  to  be  nourishing  it 
must  respond  to  and  express  general  states  of  being.* 

^Poetry  and  Drama  (London,  1951),  pp.  ai-2. 

*  The  Times  Literary  Supplement,  August  29th,  1952,  p.  558. 

*  I  am  privileged  to  quote  Professor  Dobree  from  his  manuscript.  As  I  write,  bis 
lectures,  on  ‘Public  Themes  in  English  Poetry’,  have  not  yet  been  published. 
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His  principle  will,  I  suppose,  receive  general  acceptance.  But 
one  begins  to  disagree  when  he  goes  on  to  advocate  a  new  kind 
of  ‘public  poetry’  based  on  the  old  myth  of  the  mass  audience. 
The  modern  position,  he  says,  with  a  specialized  audience, 

...  is  not  a  healthy  state  of  affairs.  How  can  those  in 
universities  possibly  decide  what  will  delight,  what  will 
nourish,  the  reasonable  reader?  They  compose,  after  all, 
a  highly  specialized  little  group;  the  qualities  they  ‘evalu* 
ate’  in  poetry  are  not  those  which  will  have  much  meaning 
for  the  sizeable  population. 

If  poets  are  going  to  be  able  to  extend  their  audience  deeper 
into  the  ranks  of  civilized,  cultured  men  and  women,  which  is 
the  most  that  they  can  expect  to  do,  they  must  surely  build 
upon,  cannot  afford  to  ignore,  the  foundations  of  their  best 
present  strength.  That  is  to  say  that  poets  must  accept  the  fact 
that  their  keenest  readers,  in  the  second  and  third  audiences, 
are  specialists,  the  inescapable  conclusion  to  be  made  from  all 
the  facts  I  have  brought  forward.  If  an  advance  is  to  be  made, 
it  is  only  by  reconciling  the  needs  and  purposes  of  this  primary 
audience  of  specialists  with  the  wider  necessities  of  civilized 
society.  There  is  such  a  course  open  to  poets;  but  it  does  not 
become  available  until  the  fact  of  specialization  is  understood, 
and  accepted,  first. 


II 

The  critic  who  offers  his  advice  to  modern  poets  about  what 
they  should,  or  should  not,  do  appears  to  assume  that  they  are 
men  of  general  culture  who  only  write  a  complex,  specialized 
kind  of  poetry  because  it  is  the  fashion.  On  the  contrary, 
modern  poets  themselves,  the  men  and  women  who  alone  seem 
to  have  the  time  and  the  enthusiasm  to  devote  to  poetry,  arc 
like  their  audience  specialists.  I  have  checked  the  vocations  of 
200  poets  who  have  had  their  poetry  published  since  1918,  and 
who  have  been  considered  meritorious  enough  to  achieve  re- 
publication  in  one  or  more  of  nine  standard  anthologies.*  1 

*  The  200  include:  C.  C.  Abbott,  Lascelles  Abercrombie,  Richard  Aldington, 
Kenneth  Allott,  J.  R.  Anderson,  John  Arlott,  Martin  Armstrong,  Herbert  Asquith, 
W.  H.  Auden,  Maurice  Baring,  George  Barker,  CliiTord  Bax,  Frances  Beilerby, 
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Hilaire  Belloc,  John  Betjeman,  Laurence  Binyon,  Eklmund  Blunden,  Gordon 
Bottomley,  Ronald  Bottrall,  F.  V.  Branford,  Robert  Bridges,  Rupert  Brooke, 
Gerald  Bullett,  John  Buxton,  Norman  Cameron,  Archibald  Campbell,  Joseph 
Campbell,  Roy  Campbell,  Joyce  Cary,  ‘Christopher  Caudwell’,  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
W'iliml  Childe,  Hugh  Chisholm,  Richard  Church,  Austin  Clarke,  Padraic  Colum, 
Alex  Comfort,  Frances  Comford,  John  Comford,  H.D.,W.  H.  Davies,  Walter  de  la 
Mare,  Patrick  Dickinson,  Lord  Allred  Douglas,  John  Drinkwater,  Lord  Dunsany, 
Laurence  Durrell,  Clifford  Dyment,  T.  S.  Eliot,  William  £mp>son,  Arundell 
Esdaile,  Robert  Farren,  Hugh  Fausset,  Yvonne  ffrench,  James  Flecker,  John 
Freeman,  Roy  Fuller,  Jill  Furse,  H.  W.  Garrod,  David  Gascoyne,  ‘John  Gaws- 
worth’,  Stella  Gibbons,  Wilfrid  Gibson,  Oliver  Gogarty,  Louis  Golding,  Eva  Gore- 
Booth,  Lord  Gorell,  Gerald  Gould,  Helen  Granville-Barker,  Robert  Graves, 
GeoHrey  Grigson,  Bryan  Guinness,  Bernard  Gutteridge,  Sir  George  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Hardy,  Kenneth  Hare,  Christopher  Hassall,  John  Heath-Stubbs,  Philip 
Henderson,  F.  G.  Higgins,  Alan  Hodge,  Ralph  Hodgson,  Gerard  Hopkins,  A.  E. 
Housman,  T.  E.  Hulme,  Aldous  Huxley,  Douglas  Hyde,  James  Joyce,  Harry 
Kemp,  T.  M.  Kettle,  Sidney  Keyes,  Rudyard  Kipling,  James  Kirkup,  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  Francis  Ledwidge,  Laurie  Lee,  John  Lehmann,  Alun  Lewis,  C.  Day 
Lewis,  C.  S.  Lewis,  Eilunc^  Lewis,  Wyndham  Lewis,  Emanuel  Litvinoff,  F.  L. 
Lucas,  Sylvia  Lynd,  P.  H.  B.  Lyon,  Rose  Macauley,  ‘Hugh  MacDiarmid’,  Thomas 
MacIDonagh,  Patrick  MacDonogh,  Louis  MacNeice,  Charles  Madge,  John  Mase- 
6eld,  Roy  McFadden,  ‘Huw  Menai’,  Chtulotte  Mew,  E.  H.  W.  Meyerstein,  Alice 
Meynell,  Sir  Francis  Meynell,  Harold  Monro,  Sturge  Moore,  Thomas  Moult, 
Edwin  Muir,  Sir  Hemy  Newbolt,  Robert  Nichols,  Norman  Nicholson,  Alfred 
Noyes,  Frank  O’Connor,  ‘Moira  O’Neill’,  ‘Seamus  O’Sullivan’,  Wilfred  Owen, 
Herbert  Palmer,  Padraic  Pearse,  Eden  Philpotts,  V.  de  S.  Pinto,  Ruth  Pitter, 
William  Plomer,  F.  T.  Prince,  John  Pudney,  Peter  Quennell,  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch,  Kathleen  Raine,  T.  W.  Ramsey,  Dorothy  Ratcliffe,  Sir  Herbert  Read, 
Henry  Reed,  James  Reeves,  Ernest  Rhys,  Anne  Ridler,  Michael  Roberts,  W.  R. 
Rodgers,  Alan  Rook,  Isaac  Rosenberg,  A.  L.  Rowse,  George  Russell,  Victoria 
Sackville-West,  Siegfried  Sassoon,  Francis  Scarfe,  Ian  SerraUlier,  W.  Kean  Sey¬ 
mour,  Edward  Shanks,  Horace  Shipp,  E^ith  Sitwell,  Osbert  Sitwell,  Sacheverell 
Sitwell,  Martyn  Skinner,  Stanley  Snaith,  Charles  Sorley,  Helen  Spalding,  Bernard 
Spencer,  Stephen  Spender,  Sir  John  Squire,  James  Stephens,  L.  A.  G.  Strong, 
A.  S.  J.  Tessimond,  Dylan  Thomas,  Edward  Thomas,  Gilbert  Thomas,  Edward 
Thompson,  Terence  Tiller,  Ruthven  Todd,  Henry  Treece,  Herbert  Trench, 
W.  J.  Turner,  Katherine  Tynan,  ‘Evelyn  Underhill’,  Sir  Robert  Vansittart, 
Arthur  Waley,  Rex  Warner,  Sylvia  Warner,  Vernon  Watkins,  Sir  William  Watson, 
Mary  Webb,  Dorothy  Wellesley,  Laurence  Whistler,  Charles  Williams,  Humbert 
Wolfe,  W.  B.  Yeats,  Andrew  Young  and  Francis  Brett  Yoimg.  The  list  is  arbitrary; 
the  reader  will  notice  that  an  important  name  is  omitted  here  and  there.  But 
since  these  300  are  fully  representative  of  what  is  known  as  modem  poetry,  and 
provide  a  useful  round  figure,  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  extend  the  list  further  by 
consulting  additional  anthologies.  The  list  includes  poets  from  the  British  Isles,  but 
not  American  or  Commonwealth  poets  (unless  permanently  domiciled  here). 


discovered  that  no  fewer  than  122  were  University-educated; 
186  have  had,  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  a  job  as  a  teacher, 
editor,  journalist,  publisher,  or  in  the  BBC,  the  theatre,  the 
films  or  advertising;  63  have  been  University  teachers.  Nor  do 
the  poets  have  merely  tenuous  connections  with  the  professions 
concerned  with  the  handling  of  words.  47  were  primarily  Univer- 
aty  teachers,  1 1  primarily  schoolmasters,  79  professional  journ¬ 
alists  or  men  of  private  means  whose  only  profession  was 
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writing,  8  well-known  men  working  in  the  BBC  or  in  films  or  on  V 
the  stage,  professions  of  the  spoken  word;  in  addition,  eight  have  ii 
earned  their  living  primarily  from  publishing,  three  from  / 
museums  and  libraries,  and  two  from  advertising.  In  brief^  e 
four  out  of  every  five  modern  poets  are  full-time  members  of  the  I 
professions  of  words. 

A  few  examples.  In  another  age,  T.  S.  Eliot  might  have  been  ( 
a  business  man;  he  was  born  the  son  of  the  President  of  the  i 
U.S.  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  and  spent  a  few  years  in  f  ( 
Lloyds  Bank  during  and  after  the  1914-18  war.  But,  in  the  1 
twentieth  century,  he  is  a  don:  he  holds  degrees  in  at  least  1 
eleven  Universities,  and  has  held  teaching  posts  at  Highgate  I  I 
School  and  in  the  Universities  of  Harvard  and  Cambridge.  He!  ( 
has  studied,  at  Harvard,  Oxford  and  the  Sorbonne,  Philosophy,  J 
Metaphysics,  Logic,  Psychology,  Indie  Philology,  Sanskrit  and  1 
Literature.  He  is  a  member  of  learned  academies  in  four 
countries.  Apart  from  his  University  work,  he  has  been  assis-  f  1 
tant  editor  of  the  Egoist^  editor  for  1 7  years  of  the  Criterion,  and  I  ' 
director  of  Faber  and  Faber.  W.  H.  Auden  is  not  a  doctor  like  i  j 
his  father:  after  Oxford,  he  has  pursued  the  careers,  in  turn,  of  I  ' 
schoolmaster  and  professional  writer,  and  has  recently  been  j 
Associate  Professor  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  C.  Day 
Lewis,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  has  been  a  schoolmaster  for  i 
nine  years,  an  editor  of  books  and  pamphlets  for  the  Ministry  of  i 
Information  during  five  years  of  the  war,  a  professional  writer ! 
of  detective  fiction,  a  literary  adviser  to  a  firm  of  publishers, 
director  of  the  English  Festival  of  Spoken  Poetry,  a  lecturer  at 
Cambridge  and  a  professor  at  Oxford,  altogether  a  handsome 
cross-section  of  the  professions  of  words.  Louis  MacNeice,  = 
another  clergyman’s  son,  has  lectured  in  Classics  in  Birming¬ 
ham  University,  Greek  in  London,  and  Poetry  in  Cornell,  and 
has  also  been  a  journalist  and  a  BBC  feature  writer.  Dylan 
Thomas,  one  of  the  minority  who  did  not  have  a  University  I 
education,  has  been  a  reporter,  a  free-lance  journalist,  and  a 
script-writer  for  the  Ministry  of  Information,  Gainsborough 
Pictures  and  the  BBC.  Edwin  Muir  started  life  as  a  clerk,  and 
has  progressed  through  journalism,  to  become  assistant  editor 
of  the  New  Age,  translator  and  critic,  co-editor  of  the  Europea  P 
Quarterly,  director  of  the  British  Institute  in  Prague,  and  finally  I 
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Warden  of  Newbattle  Abbey  College.  Sir  Herbert  Read  worked 
in  the  ceramics  and  stained  glass  section  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  became  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  at  Edinburgh, 
editor  of  the  Burlington  Magazine,  director  of  Kegan  Paul  and 
Routledge,  and  has  also  lectured  at  Cambridge  and  Liverpool. 

Poets  who  have  also  been  professors  include  Abercrombie 
(English),  Abbott  (English),  Binyon  (Poetry),  Bottrall,  Archi¬ 
bald  Campbell  (Greek),  de  la  Mare  (Fiction),  Dunsany 
(English),  Empson  (English),  Garrod  (Poetry),  Graves  (Eng¬ 
lish),  Hopkins  (Classics),  Housman  (Latin),  Hyde  (Modern 
Languages  and  Irish),  Kettle  (Economics),  Newbolt  (Poetry), 
Nichols  (English),  Noyes  (English),  Pinto  (English),  Quennell 
(English)  and  Quiller-Couch  (English).  Among  the  fellows 
and  lecturers  come  Allott,  Brooke,  Blunden,  Childe,  Hodgson, 
Kirkup,  Masefield,  Nicholson,  Prince,  Rowse,  Scarfe,  Spencer, 
Tiller,  Todd  and  Treece.  Norman  Cameron  has  been  an 
Education  superintendent  in  Nigeria  and  an  advertising  opera¬ 
tive.  Ernest  Rhys  and  Philip  Henderson  have  been  editors  of 
Everymans  Library;  Richard  Church  also  works  with  Dents; 
Charles  Williams  had  36  years  with  the  Oxford  University 
Press;  Sir  Francis  Meynell  founded  the  Nonesuch  Press;  John 
Lehmann  was  a  publisher  until  recently.  Huge  Chisholm,  was 
an  editor  of  the  Eruyclopaedia  Britannica.  Stanley  Snaith  was 
Public  Librarian  at  Bethnal  Green.  These,  and  their  kind,  are 
the  poets  of  this  managerial  age.  Many  of  the  wits  of  the 
Renaissance  were  University  men,  the  products  of  the  carrihe 
merte  aux  talents,  and  many  of  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  era 
were,  for  all  the  gentility  earned  them  by  the  system  of  sub¬ 
scription  patronage,  full-time  professional  writers.  But  never  in 
English  history  has  poetry  been  so  utterly  and  exclusively  the 
province  of  the  University- trained  professionals  of  words. 

In  contrast  with  the  past  very  few  poets  today  are  lawyers, 
doctors,  civil  servants,  clergymen,  farmers  or  business  men.  Of 
the  200  poets  on  the  list,  seven  have  had  some  connection  with 
the  legal  profession,  but  most  of  these  belong  to  the  older 
generation  —  Herbert  Asquith,  Chisholm,  Guinness,  Kettle 
and  Newbolt,  most  of  them  barristers.  Of  the  younger  poets 
Roy  Fuller  alone  is  a  solicitor.  There  are  only  four  doctors: 
Bridges,  who  was  a  physician  at  the  Great  Northern,  Oliver 
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Gogarty,  a  surgeon  and  throat  specialist,  and  Brett  Young.  Of  Rj 
the  younger  poets,  only  Alex  Comfort,  as  a  medical  research  St( 
worker,  can  claim  any  connection  with  the  profession.  Tht  otl 
Churches  have  no  representatives  except  for  Hopkins,  tht  Li 
Jesuit  priest,  Andrew  Young,  Canon  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  M 
and  W.  R.  Rodgers,  who  was  a  clergyman  for  twelve  years,  d 
Several  poets  found  their  way  into  the  Civil  Service  during  tht  w 
War,  but  the  only  professional  civil  servants  on  the  list  are  Sii  ai 
Robert  Vansittart  and  Humbert  Wolfe,  self-confessed  ‘a  most  B' 
uncivil  civil  servant  by  day  and  by  night  a  poet’,  with  tht  lil 
possible  addition  of  Richard  Church  who  was  in  the  Civil  k 
Service  before  he  went  to  Dents,  Sir  George  Hamilton  gi 
who  was  at  one  time  a  special  commissioner  of  income  tax,  yi 
Joyce  Cary  who  worked  in  the  Nigerian  p>olitical  service,  and  s< 
Charles  Madge  who  moved  from  Mass  Observation  to  becomt  o 
social  development  officer  at  Stevenage.  Whitehall  is  thus  con-  j( 
spicuously  poemless.  So  too  is  Westminster.  Hilaire  Belloc  is  t! 
the  only  poet  on  the  list  who  has  sat  in  the  Commons.  Only  the 
Irishmen,  who  proverbially  mix  poetry  and  politics,  can  be  said  a 
to  be  professional  politicians.  There  are  very  few  titles:  poets  ( 
like  Lord  Gorell,  Lord  Dunsany,  Bryan  Guinness,  the  Earl  of  i 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Lady  Wellesley  and  the  Hon.  Victoria  j 
Sackville-West  are  the  last  representatives  of  the  line  of  aristo-  ; 
cratic  poets  that  extends  back  to  the  Renaissance.  Only  a  few  '  i 
poets  of  Commonwealth  origin,  like  William  Plomer,  have  been 
farmers.  Similarly  only  a  few  poets  of  the  older  generation  have 
spent  significant  parts  of  their  lives  in  business,  apart  from 
publishing:  Walter  de  la  Mare  had  eighteen  years  with  the 
Anglo-American  Oil  Company,  John  Freeman  was  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Liverpool  Victoria  Friendly  Society, 
and  John  Drinkwater  was  an  insurance  clerk  and  inspector 
before  he  won  fame  as  a  writer.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  younger 
poet,  like  Vernon  Watkins,  working  in  a  bank,  or,  like  Roy  , 
Campbell,  a  jack  of  all  trades.  The  poets  today  are  usually  | 
highly  specialized  members  of  the  highly  specialized  profes¬ 
sions  of  words. 

American  poets  are  also  specialists.  John  Ciardi,  R.  P.  T. 
Coffin,  Mark  van  Doren,  Robert  Frost,  John  Holmes,  Randall 
Jarrell,  E.  L.  Mayo,  John  F.  Nims,  Alan  Porter,  John  Crowe 
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Ransom,  Theodore  Roethke,  Karl  Shapiro,  William  Force 
Stead,  Allen  Tate,  Peter  Viereck,  Richard  Wilbur  and  many 
others  are  University  teachers.  Archibald  Macleish  has  been 
Librarian  of  Congress,  Marianne  Moore  another  librarian, 
Muriel  Rukeyser  a  newspaper  editor,  Winfield  Scott,  a  literary 
editor,  and  others,  like  Don  Marquis,  are  clearly  professional 
writers  and  journalists.  In  the  United  States  poetry  is,  if 
anything,  a  more  highly  specialized  trade  than  here.  At 
Bidfalo  modern  poetry  is  being  collected  and  stored  in  a  special 
library,  in  which  are  gathered  printed  books,  worksheets, 
letters,  magazines,  and  even  manuscript  poems  on  the  back  of 
gasbills  —  a  museum  of  contemporary  literature  unique  in  the 
world.*  In  the  Universities  of  Iowa  and  Washington,  there  are 
schools  of  creative  writing,  ‘poetry  workshops’  for  would-be  poets, 
offering  the  degree  of  Master  of  Fine  Arts.  These  American  pro¬ 
jects  are  symptoms  of  the  trend  towards  specialization  observable 
the  world  over,  in  the  Soviet  countries  as  well  as  in  the  west. 

What  has  happened  to  create  this  trend?  In  a  sense,  ‘we’re 
all  specialists  now’.*  Modem  society  is  organized  on  the  basis 
of  a  division  of  labour,  a  million  separate  fractions  substantiat¬ 
ing  the  whole.  Without  this  division,  in  mass  production,  in 
government,  in  school  teaching,  in  everything,  the  survival  of 
a  mass-society  would  be  impossible.  In  particular  the  com¬ 
munity  needs  its  specialized  professionals.  Hardly  a  year  has 
elapsed  since  1918  without  the  formation  of  a  new  professional 
association.  The  list  of ‘professional  letters  designate’  (including 
the  designations  of  learned  bodies  which  have  a  professional 
rather  than  a  purely  academic  relevance,  and  excluding 
University  degrees  and  all  medical  degrees  except  those  that 
denote  membership  of  colleges)  now  amounts,  from  AACCA 
to  SRN,  to  the  grand  total  of  167.*  The  proportion  of  pro¬ 
fessional  people  is  five  times  as  great  today  as  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  number  engaged  in  professional  services  was  about 

two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  all  occupied  people  in  1851;  in 


*  Poets  at  Work  (1948),  introduction  by  Charles  D.  Abbott. 

’  Roy  Lewis  and  Ajngus  Maude,  Professional  People  (London,  1952),  pp.  a-8. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  275. 
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1938  it  was  over  four  per  cent.  If  civil  servants,  quasi¬ 
professions,  and  managers  are  added,  it  was  probably  over 
six  per  cent.  In  1951  it  had  increased  further,  probably  to 
nine  or  ten  per  cent.  But  taking  professional  people  with 
administrative  and  executive  civil  servants  and  senior 
business  executives,  the  number  was  probably  about  a 
million  or  somewhat  more.* 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  new  professional  groups  were 
identified,  as  early  as  1936,  as  ‘rigid  specialization,  restrictiom 
on  recruitment,  and  a  bias  against  transfer  from  one  watertight 
compartment  to  another’.*  In  the  context  of  poetry,  this  means 
that  professional  men  and  women  tend  to  concentrate  upon 
their  own  techniques  and  vocational  interests,  leaving  poetry  I 
to  the  small  group  of  associated  professions  which  earn  a  living  t 
from  the  study  of  words  and  which,  in  turn,  have  exclusive 
interests  in  language  not  shared  elsewhere.  Since  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  professions  are  recruited  from  Universities, 
modern  poetry  is  inevitably  University  poetry. 

The  Renaissance  ideal  of  the  ‘universal  artist’  and  the  ‘whole 
man’  appears  to  be  an  almost  impossible  dream  to  realize  in 
modem  society.  The  modern  specialist  is  rarely  able  to  com¬ 
bine  as  many  attainments  as  Walter  Leaf,  for  instance,  a  man  ■ 
who  in  one  lifetime  managed  to  be  a  poet.  University  fellow,  ; 
translator  of  what  is  still  the  best  version  of  the  Iliad,  Chairman 
of  the  Westminster  Bank,  member  of  the  London  County  I 
Council,  translator  of  Russian  and  Persian,  Alpine  climber, 
explorer,  skater,  photographer,  educationist,  musician,  pioneer 
in  psychical  research  and  ‘rag-trade’  business  man.  Even  the 
most  widely  experienced  of  modem  poets  have  lived  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  narrow  circle  of  associated  activities  into  which  the 
man  who  can  handle  words  gravitates  inevitably  —  and  pro¬ 
fitably  for  society.  The  whole  of  modern  life  would  have  to  be 
reorganized  before  we  could  expect  anything  different.  This 
may  well  be,  as  Henry  Wallace  said,  the  century  of  the  common 
man,  of  the  coming  to  age  of  vast  new  nations,  and  of  the 
irretrievable  commitment  of  civilization  to  the  ideals  of  mass 


*  Ibid.,  p.  51. 

*  W.  H.  Wickwar,  The  Social  Services  (1936),  p.  132. 
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democracy.  But  in  fact  the  world  is  so  organized  that  every¬ 
where  human  welfare  depends  upon  the  uncommon  man,  the 
specialist.  In  this  fragmentation  of  society,  there  are  all  kinds 
of  unprofessional  writers  of  poetry,  but  competitive  conditions 
increasingly  drive  them  into  diffidence  and  silence.  As  Wynd- 
bam  Lewis  has  said: 

In  times  when  a  sizeable  population  . . .  had  much  leisure, 
a  certain  number  —  in  addition  to  those  that  wrote  them¬ 
selves  —  reached  the  point  where  they  could  tell  a  good 
book  when  they  saw  one.  But  at  the  present  day,  apart 
from  universities,  where  could  we  find  anyone  competent 
to  evaluate  a  work  of  literature?  ‘ 

That  is  why  increasing  numbers  of  men  and  women,  of  all 
dasses,  seek  University  assistance,  through  the  Extra-Mural 
Departments,  in  establishing  their  own  hierarchies  of  literary 
values.  They  feel  dumb  and  ineffective  without  the  assurance 
of  specialist  equipment. 

To  establish  the  attitude  of  a  cultured  and  responsible  pro¬ 
fessional  group,  which  has  in  the  past  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  reading  and  writing  of  poetry,  I  sent  a  questionnaire  during 
the  summer  of  1952  to  all  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.*  The  replies  revealed  a  widespread  ignorance  of,  and 
resentment  towards,  modern  poetry.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  many  M.P.s  would  confess  to  reading  no  poetry,  but 
Colonel  Clarke  underlined  his  no  twice,  and  Alice  Bacon,  in  a 
press  interview,  affirmed  that  she  had  little  time  to  read  or 
listen  to  poetry  ‘and  I  don’t  think  I  should  go  out  of  my  way 
to  buy  any’.  Others  were  more  apologetic:  C.  I.  Orr-Ewing,  for 
instance,  explained  that  ‘too  much  Government  may  leave  too 
little  time  which  leads  to  no  poetry’.  But  as  many  as  one  in  five 

‘Quoted  in  Professor  Dobra’s  Clark  Lectures. 

*M.P.s  are  busy  people  and  the  questionnaire  had  therefore  to  be  short  and 
direct,  but  provocative  enough  to  encourage  those  interested  to  enlarge  on  their 
replies  and  scribble  marginalia.  1 70  out  of  635  were  kind  enough  to  reply,  and  I 
then  took  a  sample  check  of  those  who  did  not  write  me  on  the  first  request.  The 
ample  confirm^  earlier  figures,  and  therefore  I  was  able  to  treat  the  37  per  cent 
return  as  representative  of  the  House  as  a  whole.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  and  encouragement  I  received  in  this  work  from  the  University  of  Leeds, 
and  in  particular  from  Dr.  S.  G.  Raybould. 
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reiected  modern  poetry  in  emphatic  terms.  ‘Most  of  it  u 
teirible,’  said  W.  S.  Duthie.  ‘There  is  so  htt  e  that  could  be 
called  poetry,’  said  Captain  Orr.  ‘  “Modem”  poetry  is  worse 
Ln  toothacie.  I  have  sufficient  stupidity  to  endure  already 
said  Sir  Herbert  Butcher.  Edward  Evans  reads  it  with  little 
appreciation’,  Ted  Leather  ‘seldom’,  and  Somerville  Hastings 
‘never’.  James  Johnson  reported  that  it  was  sometimes  read  to 
him  by  his  daughter  aged  eleven,  ‘sorry  to  be  such  a  vandal! 

Sir  David  Eccles  reads  the  poetry  of  other  ages  constantly  | 
modern  only  ‘sometimes’;  Osbert  Peake  earlier  poetry  ^th 
plSsure’,  modern  ‘not  if  I  can  help  it’;  Chuter  Ede  modern 
^etry  ‘but  not  much’.  John  Hynd  and  V.  ^ 
the  moderns.  These  objections  came  from  M.P.s  of  all  parties  | 

and  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  *1.  f 

Where  a  personal  preference  was  expressed  apart  from  the 

regional  interests  of  members  who  collect  l^al  I 

chosen  were  nearly  always  the  Romantics. 

Pnlpridpe  Shelley  and  Byron  were  predominant.  Sir  Ko^rt  I 
Si;  criyreaL  Browning’!^  P.  H.  ColUck  asks.  ‘Wha,  " 
more  informative  and  inspiring  than  the  J; 

Hood,  William  Morris,  Edward  Carpenter.  A.  Coleg  | 
testifies,  ‘A.  E.  Housman  is  my  favourite  20-century  author  and 
Maurice  Baring’s  Have  You  Anything  to  Declare?  my  favounte 
bedside  book.’  The  late  Walter  Ayles,  then  in  iiospital,  wote, 
‘Have  copies  of  Tennyson  and  Browmng  and  WhitUer  by  my  I 
beiide  Strongly  recommend.’  C.  Wilhams  prefers,  of  the 
Modems,  MaseBeld,  Kipling  and  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  a^^ 
the  poets  of  other  ages,  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Burns  and  O  , 
Snides  and  the  Psalms.  Thomas  Reid  rephed  ‘I  have 
nearly  all  the  poets  up  to  1900  in  the  ongmal  m  yicient  Greek 
and  Latin,  Frmch  and  English.  Poetry  perhaps  '““P^?”'  “ 
the  Arts.  Not  much  poetry  published  since  i  gw.  What  I  have 
read  of  the  latter  I  do  not  value  highly.  J.°hn  Barker  tap 
several  typical  nails  on  the  head  when  he  replied,  I  was  brough 
up  at  Marlborough  and  Oxford  in  the  1920s  to  believe  to 
was  an  obmlete  form  of  art.  What  httle  I  have  rtad 
Mn-dramatic  contemporary  poetry  confirms  this  '"aP'^® 
Its  appeal  to  me  is  mainly  when  spoken.  I  ani  a  strong  '“PP®  , 
of  alUood  poetic  drama."  Another  M.P.  who  beheves  in  ord 
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poetry  is  Alfred  Robens,  who  took  part  during  the  war  in  the 
successful  Manchester  experiment,  ‘Poetry  in  Pubs’.  Only  four 
M.P.s  prefer  modem  poetry  to  that  of  the  past:  G.  H.  Oliver, 
Tom  Fraser,  W.  J.  Irving  and  Walter  Elliot,  L.  J.  Edwards 
proudly  alleged  that  he  not  only  read  and  listened  to  modern 
poetry  but  even  bought  it!  But  then  he  had  an  alibi:  he  had 
married  a  ‘Leeds  Hons.  Eng.  Lit.  contemporary’  —  he  and  his 
wife  were  in  fact  specialists. 

Some  M.P.s  are  obviously  concerned  about  poetry  and  its 
present  problems.  Leslie  Hale  confided  that  ‘a  number  of 
members  of  the  House  are  very  keenly  interested  in  poetry  and 
not  infrequently  have  been  found  fiercely  debating  the  merits 
of  their  particular  choice’.  Others,  accepting  the  fact  that 
interest  has  declined,  suggested  reasons,  some  jocular,  some 
serious,  often  in  verse  of  their  own.  The  four  chief  reasons 
advanced  were:  the  style  of  modern  poetry  is  unfamiliar  and 
uncongenial;  a  split  world  does  not  encourage  poetry;  there 
isn’t  the  time  in  a  specialized  profession;  we  leave  it  to  the 
aperts. 

I  they  stutter  and  they  splutter  as  they  vent  their  spleen 
but  their  sans-culotting  strictures  as  they  preen 
themselves  in  sprung  verse  leave  us  green.  .  .  . 

...  I  look  upon  the  past 
With  sighing  envy,  and  would  gladly  bend 
The  stream  of  Time  to  make  Peace  last. 

The  bitter  words  of  hatred  will  be  gone 
And  long  forgot,  when  Cities  burn  and  quake. 

Then  naked  Truth  shall  stand  and  speak  alone 
That  only  Love  may  quench  this  burning  lake.  .  .  . 

Princess,  your  faithful  Commons  have  no  time  for  trifling 
verse; 

They  read  Hansard  and  White  Papers  and  Blue  Books 
and  sometimes  worse. 

Like  questionnaires  impertinent  by  dons  whom  no  one 
knows. 

So  legislators  nowadays  ccnfine  themselves  to  prose,  .  .  . 
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There  isn’t  the  time  I 

To  bother  with  rhyme  I 

In  a  parliament  neatly  divided,  I 

I  don’t  mind  devoting  I 

Some  moments  to  noting  s 

The  poems  by  others  provided.  ...  I 

( 

And  ‘Stateswoman  of  Whitehall’  pointed  out  to  me,  on  i 
perfumed  paper,  that  the  elite  could  patronize  poetry  today  i 
without  reading  it: 

I 

Yet  pause,  O  Poet,  and  reflect  j 

Upon  our  work,  and  you  will  find  i 

Although  our  language  be  quotidian  ! 

We  have  your  welfare  well  in  mind:  ] 

For,  though  to  all  your  heart’s  outpourings  I 

The  world  is  deaf,  the  critics  cold,  ; 

We  subsidize  your  hard- won  crust,  ! 

We  see  your  garret’s  rent-controlled.  1 

1 

Parliament  has  always  had  its  poets  as  well  as  its  readers  (rf  ] 
poetry.  In  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods  many  of  the  leading  i 
poets  were  Privy  Councillors  or  diplomats,  and  some  of  their  ( 
satellites  had  seats  in  Parliament,  among  them  Richard  Carew,  i 
Sir  John  Cheke,  Sir  John  Davies,  George  Ferrers,  Giles  i 
Fletcher,  George  Gascoigne,  Walter  Haddon,  Edward  Hake,  i 
Arthur  Hall,  Francis  Kinwelmersh,  Thomas  Sternhold  and  Sir  1 
Simeon  Steward.  Any  poet  who  was  a  poet  was  also  a  poli-  i 
tician,  serving  either  as  a  Privy  Councillor,  a  diplomat,  an  M.P.  ] 
or  an  agent.  In  the  Augustan  age,  Marvell,  Waller,  Rochester,  i 
Addison,  Prior,  Dorset,  Macpherson  and  others  sat  in  Parlia-  ! 
ment,  and  all  the  poets  of  the  period,  at  one  time  or  another, 
paid  political  service  to  either  the  Whig  or  the  Tory  party  by 
diplomatic  work,  journalism,  local  party  work  and  so  on.  With  i 
the  growth  of  Romanticism,  the  poets  at  Westminster  became 
fewer.  Byron  and  Tennyson  had  seats  in  the  Lords,  and  i 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Clough,  Tom  Moore 
and  others  were  at  some  ilme  in  their  lives  in  some  form  of  i 
Government  service,  but  the  Earliamentary  litterateurs  of  the 
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period,  among  them  Disraeli,  Macaulay,  Lytton  and  Cobbett, 
tended  to  write  in  prose.  The  beginning  of  the  schism  between 
politics  and  pK>etry  coincides  with  the  growth  of  industrial 
power,  and  the  consequent  encouragement  of  vocational 
specialization.  Today  we  have  no  single  instance  of  a  leading 
poet  who  is  also  an  M.P.,  and  the  poets  in  Parliament  (one  in 
every  two  M.P.s  has  written  verse  at  some  time  in  his  life)  have 
e,  on  no  influence  in  the  anthologies  or  in  the  poetic  ferments  of  their 
today  times. 

Seven  M.P.s  replied  that  they  had  published  poetry  in  book 
form,  among  them  Enoch  Powell,  with  four  books  to  his  credit. 
Another  thirty  have  published  single  poems,  and  another  forty 
or  so  write  verse  in  manuscript  for  the  entertainment  of  them¬ 
selves  or  their  friends.  The  Celts  appear  to  have  published  most. 
More  typical  perhaps  is  Ralph  Assheton  who  has  written  two 
poems,  and  had  one  printed  in  The  Times.  John  Strachey  struck 
an  Augustan  note  when  he  confessed  that  he  had  published 
several  poems,  including  ‘one  recent  one  which  reached  proof 
but  was  then  held  up  at  the  insistence  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  day’.  One  curious  conclusion  I  reached  was  that  some 
lers  of  M.P.s  are  shy,  even  ashamed,  about  their  poetic  achievements 

;ading  cither  as  if  they  are  afraid  of  the  specialists  or  as  if  poetry  is  not 

f  their  one  of  the  activities  their  constituents  should  get  to  know  about. 

Harew,  Of  the  published  poets,  one  habitually  uses  a  pseudonym,  two 

Gila  asked  for  their  replies  to  the  questionnaire  to  be  treated  as 

Hake,  strictly  confidential,  and  others  concealed  their  identity,  at 

nd  Sir  least  from  me,  behind  undecipherable  initials,  or,  worse,  un- 

i  poli-  signed  anonymity.  Others  bashfully  assumed  poetry  was  the 

1  M.P.  pursuit  of  youth:  Hugh  Gaitskell  published  verse  before  he  was 

lester,  twelve  years  old,  but  never  since;  Sir  David  Eccles  wrote  it  for 

!*arlia-  school  magazines;  Wilfred  Fienburgh  admitted  a  poetic  phase 

[Other,  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20,  but  was  glad  to  report  that  at 

rty  by  32  he  was  ‘past  it’.  Sir  Waldron  Smithers  did  not  reply  to  my 

With  questionnaire,  but  on  the  day  he  received  it  he  sent  a  limerick 

ecame  to  the  Yorkshire  Post  about  a  young  lady  of  Harrogate  who 

1,  and  couldn’t  get  through  a  narrow  gate,  and  I  was  not  sure  whether 

Moore  this  was  another  manifestation  of  diffidence  or  a  gesture  of 

)rm  d  defiance. 

of  the  The  record  shows  how  completely  the  poetic  activities  of 
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M.P.s  have  been  submerged  under  the  pressures  of  specializa¬ 
tion.  Few  M.P.s  have  even  tried  to  compete  with  the  profes- 
sional  poets  in  print.  Further,  there  appears  to  be  a  marked 
vocational  bias  among  the  M.P.s  who  write  poetry.  They  tend 
to  be  teachers,  advertisers,  journalists,  publishers,  or  lawyers  (a 
group  which  docs  not  precisely  belong  to  the  professions  of 
words,  but  which  is  next  door  to  them).  A  few  company  direc¬ 
tors  and  farmers  still  write  poetry,  but  the  other  professions 
and  trades  take  virtually  no  interest.  I  suggest  that  in  all  other 
professional  groups  the  attitude  towards  modern  poetry  is 
liable  to  be  much  the  same  as  at  Westminster.  There  is  not,  to 
any  significant  degree,  a  catholic  poetic  public,  only  a  specialist 
public.  And  specialization  has  come  to  stay,  with  poets,  with 
readers,  and  with  the  means  they  use  to  communicate  with 
each  other.  If  the  specialized  few  who  alone  have  the  talent, 
the  time  and  the  interest  to  write  good  poetry  could  be  per¬ 
suaded  tomorrow  that  the  only  thing  that  w’as  wrong  was  the 
complexity  and  difficulty  of  modern  poetry,  and  could  then  be 
induced  to  do  violence  to  their  own  proper  nature  and  write 
poetry  that  was  musical,  easy  to  understand,  and  graced  with 
all  the  qualities  some  critics  of  modern  poetry  yearn  for,  I  am 
convinced  that  no  good  would  ensue,  only  a  deal  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  among  the  specialized  few  who  alone  have  the  time  for 
the  habit  of  sustained  and  serious  reading.  There  would  be  no 
boom  in  book  sales,  no  sudden  flow  of  interest  among  cultured 
men  and  women.  One  would  have  to  revolutionize  society  to 
get  any  significant  increase  in  the  poetry  public.  There  is  no 
facile  solution. 

Happily,  the  poets  themselves  have  no  intention  of  accepting  • 
suicidal  advice.  They  have  considerably  modified  their  views 
since  the  heyday  of  the  political  ’thirties  when  it  seemed  as  if 
poets  would  in  the  near  future  have  an  audience  of  the  masses, 
when  Auden  experimented  with  light  verse,  ballads  with  singing 
refrains  and  songs  in  swing  time,  and  Eliot  blithely  (and  today 
incomprehensibly)  declared  ‘I  believe  that  the  poet  naturally 
prefers  to  write  for  as  large  and  as  miscellaneous  an  audience 
as  possible  ...  I  myself  should  like  an  audience  which  could 
neither  read  nor  write’.  The  poets  seem  to  have  accepted  the 
burden  of  specialization  and  to  be  searching  for  some  way  to 
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reconcile  it  with  the  wider  responsibilities  they  feel  for  the  future 
of  civilization.  No  poet,  not  even  the  few  who  still  hope  for  a 
general  audience,  has  any  intention  of  diluting  his  poetry  in 
order  to  get  more  readers. 

One  natural  reaction  is  that  the  poet  intensifies  his  own 
specialization,  by  writing  primarily  for  fellow-poets  and  reject¬ 
ing  the  satellites,  the  pseudo-specialists,  the  campfire  and 
Bloomsbury  coteries  which  tended  before  the  war  to  group  poets 
into  ‘schools’,  of  Imagists,  Vorticists,  Marxists,  and  other  fancy 
names.  Peter  Viereck  is  emphatic: 

It’s  not  enough  to  say  that  a  poet  must  belong  to  none  of 
the  arty  coteries.  It’s  essential  that  he  actively  sin  against 
their  rituals.* 

The  coterie  has  had  its  day,  says  Auden, 

.  .  .  the  day  of  the  salon  and  the  cafe,  the  select  group  of 
enthusiastic  rebels.  No  more  movements.  No  more  mani¬ 
festoes.  Every  jjoet  stands  alone  .  .  .  The  ideal  audience 
the  poet  imagines  consists  of  the  beautiful  who  go  to  bed 
with  him,  the  powerful  who  invite  him  to  dinner  and  tell 
him  secrets  of  state,  and  his  fellow-poets.  The  actual 
audience  he  gets  consists  of  myopic  schoolmasters,  pimply 
young  men  who  eat  in  cafeterias,  and  his  fellow-jxjets. 
This  means  that,  in  fact,  he  writes  for  his  fellow-poets.* 

As  a  result,  and  as  a  reaction  against  the  political  poetry  of  the 
coteries,  poets  are  very  much  concerned  with  themselves  and 
with  their  sensations.  ‘The  young  poets  of  today’,  said  the 
editor  of  Oxford  Poetry^  /pj/,  ‘are  more  interested  in  personal 
relationships  and  situations  than  in  political,  or  even  poetic, 
needs  and  doctrines  —  the  Self  in  regard  to  personal  rather  than 
social  surroundings.’  Spender  has  protested  too. 

Dreams!  All  dreams!  I’m  sick  of  hearing 
That  a  passionate  devotion  to  sensation 

*  Mid-Centwy  American  Poets  (New  York,  1950),  ed.  John  Ciardi,  p.  16. 

*  ‘Squares  and  Oblongs’,  op.  cit.,  p.  1 76. 
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Is  unreal;  whereas  it’s  real  to  take  seriously  I 

The  funeral  of  causes  proceeding  through  the  world  ■ 
Which  ask  our  lives  to  incarnate  their  ghosts. 


The  danger  in  self-exploration  tout  seal  is  that  it  can  lead  to  loss 
of  urgency  and  contemporary  relevance,  fragmentation  and 
dissipation,  and  ultimately  to  the  poetic  madness  that  accepts, 
as  Ciardi  puts  it,  ‘that  the  pleasures  and  outlets ...  in  composing 
are  purely  private  —  that  only  one’s  own  creation,  good  or  bad, 
is  interesting’,*  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  theory  that  in 
poetry  the  ‘sayer’  and  ‘sayee’  can  be  the  same  person.  In  a 
specialist  world  there  is  the  added  danger  that  most  specialists 
do  not  care  twopence  about  anybody  else’s  special  gift;  poetry 
might  then  come  in  time  to  resemble  the  party  where  everybody 
is  talking  at  once  and  nobody  is  listening  to  anybody  else. 
Modern  poets,  aware  of  the  dangers,  seem  to  use  self-knowledge 
as  the  necessary  centre  of  a  poetic  activity  which  is  still  primarily 
concerned  with  looking  outwards.  They  interpret,  with  their 
own  special  gift  for  language,  what  they  think  of  people  and 
things.  The  poet  goes  to  a  hospital  to  watch  a  mitral  stenoas 
valvulotomy,  and,  knowing  himself,  finds  these  beautiful  words 
to  say: 


Hi 

fini 

loo 


1 

spc 

wit 


For  this  is  imagination’s  other  place. 

Where  only  necessary  things  are  done,  with  the  supreme 
and  grave 

Dexterity  that  ignores  technique;  with  proper  grace 
Informing  a  correct  compassion,  that  performs  its  love,  and 
makes  it  live. 

(James  Kirkup) 


Bui 


He  flies  a  bomber  and  makes  poetry  of  the  utterest  jargon: 

The  interphone  was  talking 
Abracadabra  to  the  cumulus  tops: 


Dreamboat  three-one  to  Yearsend  —  loud  and  clear, 
Angels  one-two,  on  course  at  one-six-nine. 

*  Mid-Century  American  Poets,  p.  xvi. 
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Magellan  to  Balboa.  Propwash  to  Century. 

How  do  you  read  me?  Bombay  to  Valentine. 

Fading  and  out. 

(John  Ciardi) 

His  art,  this  precise  instrument  of  an  age  which  needs  precision, 
finds  the  secret  of  a  picture;  inward  knowing  interprets  outward 
looking: 

Ho-hum.  I  am  for  wit  and  wakefulness. 

And  love  this  feigning  lady  by  Bazille. 

What’s  lightly  hid  is  deepest  understood. 

And  when  with  social  smile  and  formal  dress 
She  teaches  leaves  to  curtsey  and  quadrille, 

I  think  there  are  most  tigers  in  the  wood. 

(Richard  Wilbur) 

Thus,  many  poets  seek  a  reconciliation  of  the  burden  of 
specialization  with  wider  responsibilities.  Richard  Wilbur  starts 
with  the  proposition: 

A  poem  is  addressed  to  the  Muse.  It  is  one  function  of  the 
Muse  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  the  poems  are  not  addressed 
to  anybody  in  particular. 

:  But  he  goes  on: 

t 

I  During  the  act  of  writing,  the  poem  is  an  effort  to  express 
a  knowledge  imperfectly  felt,  to  articulate  relationships 
not  quite  seen,  to  make  or  discover  some  pattern  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  conflict  with  disorder,  not  a  message  from 
one  person  to  another.  Once  the  poem  is  written  and  pub¬ 
lished,  however,  it  belongs  to  anyone  who  will  take  it,  and 
the  more  the  better. 

And  he  concludes: 

For  some  time  now,  the  ideal  conception  of  the  modem 
poet  has  been  that  of  the  deeply  divided  man  .  .  .  The 
complexity  of  the  age  still  appears  to  demand  a  correspond¬ 
ing  complexity  in  the  poet:  he  is  expected  to  refine  our 
awareness  of  contradictions,  rather  than  to  resolve  them 
(i 
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.  .  .  But  we  need  not  extend  our  admiration  from  tiV*  p 
divided  man  to  the  shattered  man  and  the  liquefied  man. 

John  Frederick  Nims,  starting  from  the  same  premises,  has  a  \ 
clearer  view  of  the  connection  between  the  poet  ‘writing  fa 
himself’  and  the  kind  of  audience  he  is  likely  to  get:  ^ 

V 

When  I  write  a  poem  ...  I  have  no  audience  in  mind:  I’ 
there  is  no  room  there  for  anything  except  the  poem,  I  v 
suppose  in  a  sense  I  am  writing  for  myself.  But  this  soli-  ' 
taire  has  its  rules.  Though  I  am  writing  for  myself  I  am 
bound  by  the  conventions,  or,  better,  by  the  possibilities  ol  * 
my  language  as  it  is  used  by  men  —  at  least  by  a  kind  oi  ^ 
composite  man,  who  is  partly  the  man  in  the  street  with  ' 
his  urgencies  and  vividnesses,  partly  the  scholar  with  hi  s 
derivatives  and  polysyllables,  partly  the  writer  with  hi  I 
skills  and  recollections.  So,  though  I  do  not  feel  I  am  * 
writing  for  an  audience,  I  feel  that  anyone  who  strays  into  ’ 
the  theater  of  the  poem  should  be  able  to  find  out  what  i  ' 
going  on  there.  Anyone,  that  is,  likely  to  stray  into  such  a  ‘ 
theater.  That  would  include,  I  suppose,  people  whose  * 
reactions  and  interests  might  be  expected  to  have  somethii^  ' 
in  common  with  my  own.  It  would  be  comfortable  to  have  ' 
a  large  audience  honestly  won.  But  it  would  be  shameful 
for  the  writer  to  say  anything  less  well  than  he  knows  how 
simply  to  gain  more  readers.* 

In  these  last  words,  in  a  nutshell,  lies  the  whole  force  of  the 
modern  rejection  of  the  mass  audience.  And  a  firm  idea 
emerges  of  the  optimum  audience  the  poet  seeks:  the  best 
possible  audience  among  the  civilized  men  and  women  who  care 
deeply  for  the  special  ‘skills  and  recollections’  of  poetry. 

But  the  poet,  a  specialist,  like  all  other  specialists,  needs  to 
exalt  his  position  in  the  community,  outside  the  ranks  of  his 
fellow-specialists.  The  Canadian  poet,  A.  J.  M.  Smith,  insists 
that  ‘poetry  is  an  intelligent  activity  and  it  ought  to  compel  the  * 
respect  of  the  generality  of  intelligent  men’.  There  is  among  | 
poets  a  general  hunger  for  prestige^  the  lack  of  which,  as  excm-  | 


*  Mid-Century  American  Poets,  pp.  2-6. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  120. 
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plified  by  the  attitude  of  some  of  our  M.P.s,  is  the  most  dis¬ 
heartening  factor  in  the  present  situation.  This  respect  cannot 
come  until  specialization  is  co-ordinated  and  integrated  with 
the  community.  Is  there  a  way  in  which  the  poet’s  special  gifts 
can  be  justified  as  worth  their  salt  to  the  community  as  a  whole, 
without  according  the  poet  a  mechanical  social  function  that 
he  must  reject  and  without  asking  him  to  be  untrue  to  the  best 
within  himself?  That  there  is  such  a  way  becomes  evident 
when  one  considers  the  reasons  for  society’s  distrust  of  specialists. 

The  stigmas  attached  to  some  specializations  by  other 
specialists,  and  joyfully  exploited  by  the  general  public,  the 
kind  of  stigmas  the  epithets  ‘highbrow’  and  ‘third  programme’ 
usually  imply,  arise  from  the  contradictions  of  a  specialized 
society.  There  is  a  conflict  between  the  mass  ideal  and  the 
practical  necessity  of  specialist  leadership.  As  E.  H.  Carr  has 
observed,  the  three  main  propositions  of  democracy  (that  the 
individual  conscience  is  the  ultimate  source  of  decisions  on 
right  or  wrong,  that  there  exists  between  different  individuals 
a  fundamental  harmony  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  peace¬ 
fully  together  in  society,  and  that  rational  discussion  is  the  best 
method  of  reaching  a  decision  on  the  actions  to  be  taken  by  the 
community)  are  challenged  today,  as  they  must  inevitably  be, 
by  privileged  specialization,  as  they  are  challenged  in  other 
ways  by  party  discipline  and  class  conflict.*  The  specialist 
claims  more  than  his  share  of  authority;  in  return,  society  pro¬ 
tects  itself  against  what  are  regarded  as  pretensions  by  a  suspi¬ 
cious  contempt.  ‘Boffins’  are  expected  to  be  rather  queer;  the 
poets  are  labelled  ‘long-haired  boys’,  and  treated  with  an 
amused  condescension  by  those  who  can  find  no  contemporary 
relevance  in  what  they  have  to  say.  This  attitude  is  not  just 
vulgarity;  it  is  prevalent  among  responsible  people  who  regard 
themselves  as  close  to  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Alice  Bacon’s 
attitude  to  my  questionnaire  was  that  ‘it  was  rather  a  waste  of 
time  to  send  such  a  letter  to  M.P.s.  Why  not  address  it  to  some¬ 
one  less  busy?’  (a  typical  opinion  of  one  specialist  about 
another).  If  poetry  were  just  a  backroom  specialization,  per¬ 
haps  society  would  be  right  to  take  this  view.  But  is  it  not 
something  much  more  important? 

*  The  New  Sixiefy  (London,  1951),  p.  77. 
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The  truth  is  that  the  specialists  are  not  the  most  importan; 
people  in  the  country.  Over  and  above  the  specialists  come  tht 
co-ordinators,  and  over  and  above  specialization  comes  the  need 
for  the  co-ordination  of  all  the  specialized  divisions  of  the  soda  I 
structure.  It  is  only  by  intelligent  co-ordination  that  the  con-  0 
tradictions  of  mass  democracy  can  be  resolved,  and  centraliza-  S 
tion,  nationalization  and  social  equality  (types  of  the  ideal  to  1 
which  society  is  committed)  reconciled  with  delegation  a  t 
responsibility,  specialization  and  social  differentiation  (requi¬ 
sites  of  efficiency  and  survival). 

The  need  for  co-ordination  extends  downwards  through  tht 
social  structure.  While  the  pressures  of  specialization  havt 
turned  M.P.s  into  a  special  class  of  full-time  legislators,  the  need 
has  grown  for  the  co-ordination  of  the  legislative  activitia 
That  is  why  the  importance  of  the  Cabinet,  of  the  senior  dvil 
servants,  and  of  Royal  Commissions  has  grown,  rather  than 
diminished,  with  the  progress  of  democracy.  We  need  menai  ( 
the  top  who  are  trained  in  analysis,  discrimination  and  evalua-  1 
tion,  men  who  can  move  from  one  post  to  another,  from  out  ] 
problem  to  another,  equipped  not  with  specialist  knowlcdgt  ' 
but  with  the  knowhow  of  co-ordination.  A  little  lower  down  th  1 
social  scale,  the  same  problem  arises  in  industry.  Industrial  1 
management  has  tended  to  split  into  specialized  functions,  a- 
emplified  by  the  growth  of  new  professional  association!, 
among  them  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Administration,  the 
Institute  of  Costs  and  Works  Accountants,  the  Institute  of 
Works  Managers,  the  Institute  of  Personnel  Managers,  the 
Sales  Managers  Association  and  the  Purchasing  Officen 
Association.  Institutions  like  the  British  Institute  of  Manag^ 
ment  and  the  Administrative  Staff  College  can  train  managen 
for  their  specialized  functions.  But,  over  and  above  the 
managers  there  must  be  co-ordinators.  Sir  Norman  Kipping, 
Director  General  of  the  FBI,  observes  that 

increasing  specialization  demands  not  only  a  larger  flow 
of  men  with  specialized  education  and  training,  it  aho 
involves  co-ordinating  and  managing  the  specialists.  The 
demands  on  ‘top  management’  are  becoming  increasingly 
exacting,  and  the  finding  and  training  of  men  for  this 
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highest  industrial  task  are  acute  problems  in  many  com¬ 
panies  today.^ 

Projects  like  the  splitting  of  the  atom,  for  instance,  require  not 
only  skilled  physicists  and  electrical  engineers  but  a  man  like 
Sir  John  Cockcroft  to  co-ordinate  the  whole  activity.  A  man 
like  Leonard  Lord  is  worth  far  more  than  his  weight  in  gold  to 
the  automobile  industry. 

The  last  word  on  how  we  may  live  and  die 
Rests  today  with  such  quiet 

Men  working  too  hard  in  rooms  that  are  too  big. 
Reducing  to  figures 

What  is  the  matter,  what  is  to  be  done.* 

And,  in  a  sense,  each  specialist  must  possess  some  kind  of 
co-ordinative  faculty  too.  The  modern  technician  is  a  techno¬ 
logist  with  a  basic  training  in  general  science.  In  the  medical 
profession  there  is  still  the  need  for  the  good,  non-specialist 
G.P.:  ‘the  practical  necessity  of  specialization  at  the  hospital 
level  is  challenged  by  the  conception  of  ‘psycho-somatic  medi¬ 
cine’,  demanding  the  treatment  of  the  Whole  Man  as  a  whole.’* 
There  is  need  in  politics,  at  all  levels,  for  on  the  one  hand  the 
specialist  who  is  yet  in  close  touch  with  the  rank-and-file,  and 
on  the  other,  for  the  arts  that  can  co-ordinate  a  troubled  world 
and  bring  men  together,  despite  the  refusal  of  opposed  dogmas 
to  countenance  each  other.  The  heaviest  responsibilities  rest 
on  the  teacher;  through  his  hands  pass  both  fiiture  specialists 
and  future  co-ordinators,  and  to  all  of  them  he  has  the  duty  to 
impart  not  only  training  but  an  education.  This  is  the  current 
theme  of  prominent  educationists  like  Sir  Charles  Morris,  Eric 
James  and  M.  L.  Jacks  who  has  declared  that  teachers  from 
training  colleges  are 

nourished  on  the  trainee’s  diet  of  professional  and  metho¬ 
dological  studies  rather  than  on  human  nature’s  daily  food 

*  Tht  Times  Careers  in  Industry  Supplement,  March  12th,  1953,  p.  vi. 

*W.  H.  Auden,  Pfotus  (London,  1952),  p.  31. 

*  Professional  People,  p.  213. 
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.  .  .  such  a  system  may  have  succeeded  in  ‘training’  the  ‘ 
teacher:  it  has  entirely  failed  to  educate  the  human  being  j 
.  .  .  Our  business  today  is  with  the  education  of  the  I 
educators.* 

In  the  education  of  the  best  men  the  Universities  play  the  major 
part;  modern  poetry,  we  have  decided,  is  University  poetry. 
Here  then  is  where  poetry  has  its  service  to  do. 

‘Education,’  says  John  Ciardi,  ‘does  not  occur  except  where 
questions  of  human  value  are  invoked.’  Poetry  is  the  art  pat 
excellence  which  deals  both  with  co-ordination  and  with  human 
values.  Poetry  alone  in  the  arts  is  wholly  concerned  with 
declaring  man  to  man;  poetry  alone  in  the  sciences  is  wholly 
concerned  with  the  co-ordination  of  analyses;  poetry  alone 
among  the  disciplines,  now  that  Latin  and  Greek  have  had  their 
day,  can  equip  the  intelligence  to  bring  human  order  into  the 
complexities  of  modern  life.  ‘Any  sort  of  understanding  of 
civilization,’  remarks  Ezra  Pound,  ‘needs  comprehension  of  in¬ 
compatibles.’  Training  in  the  critical  reading  of  poetry  consists 
in  the  main  of  a  long  and  exacting  struggle  to  comprehend 
incompatibles.  I  would  agree  with  Pinto  that  the  task  of 
poetry  is  that  of 

humanizing  the  classless  (and  at  present  cultureless)  society 
of  the  Welfare  State  by  providing  it  with  living  images  of 
virtue  and  truth,  which  would  help  to  heal  ‘the  schism  in 
the  soul’  caused  by  standardization  and  mechanization, 
and  ultimately  to  restore  the  Whole  Man.* 

I  believe  that  poetry  can  turn  societies  (Auden  defines  them  as 
‘organizations  of  talent  for  the  sake  of  a  given  function’)  into 
true  communities  (‘groups  of  rational  beings  associated  on  the 
basis  of  a  common  love’).*  And  I  would  propose  that,  broader 
considerations  put  to  one  side,  the  intellectual  discipline  which 
the  critical  reading  of  poetry  can  foster  ought  to  be  the  baac 
education  in  a  nation  which  demands  a  supply  of  competent 
co-ordinators. 

*  Total  Education  (London,  1949),  p.  147. 

*  Crisis  in  English  Poetry,  1880-1^40  (London,  1951),  p.  208. 

*  The  Enchafid  Flood  (London,  1951),  p.  36. 
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The  difficulty  and  complexity  of  modern  poetry  arises  from 
no  spirit  of  wilful  and  contrary  isolationism  but  from  its  attempt 
to  co-ordinate,  to  write  the  age,  to  articulate,  with  the  aid  of 
its  resources  of  multiple  statement,  rhythm  and  sound,  the 
concentrated  essence  of  a  civilization  which  has  great  variety, 
complexity  and  heterogeneousness.  There  is,  as  E.  M.  Forster 
has  observed,  a  ‘nightmare  sum  that  prose  cannot  add  up’. 
Only  poetry  can  amalgamate  disparate  experience,  and  can 
reflect  the  modern  consciousness  in  which,  thanks  to  books  and 
radio  and  fast  travel,  everything  in  the  world,  everything  that 
has  happened  in  all  the  pasts  and  everything  that  is  happening 
now  in  the  furthest  corners  of  the  world,  happens  at  once  and 
in  our  own  back  garden.  Poetry  is  bound  to  be  difficult  if  it 
is  to  be  honest  and  true  to  its  own  nature.  But  it  should  be 
possible  to  explain,  in  a  way  that  will  gain  the  respect  of 
dvilized  men,  that  poetry  is  difficult  not  because  it  is  written 
in  a  deliberately  specialist  jargon  (always  excepting  such  osten¬ 
tatious  privacies  as  some  of  Eliot’s  quotations),  but  because  it 
reflects  the  complexity  of  co-ordinating  human  values.  I  recall 
an  article  by  Hubert  Phillips  in  the  J^ews  Chronicle  in  which  he 
complained  about  having  to  have  a  professor  at  his  elbow  to 
tell  him  what  modern  poetry  means,  and  said  that  even  bad 
poets  of  other  ages  made  a  better  impact,  because  ‘what  they 
wrote  could,  at  any  rate,  be  understood’.  Phillips  ought  to 
know  better.  A  specialist  himself,  of  the  quiz  and  the  crossword 
puzzle,  he  would  be  insulted  if  a  reader  found  his  puzzles 
immediately  intelligible,  and  yet  fails  to  realize  that  a  poem  is 
a  cognate,  although  a  much  more  exacting  and  rewarding, 
form  of  activity. 

Poetry  ought,  of  course,  to  be  ultimately  intelligible.  Once 
the  reader  is  adequately  prepared,  there  is  no  need  for  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  his  elbow.  It  is  an  inevitable  obscurity  that  is  mistaken 
for  unintelligibility:  ‘obscurity  is  what  is  likely  to  happen  when 
a  poem  undertakes  a  subject  for  which  the  reader  is  not  suffi- 
dently  prepared;  unintelligibility  is  what  happens  when  the 
poem  undertakes  a  subject  for  which  the  poet  is  not  sufficiently 
I  prepared’.*  The  other  misconception  behind  Phillips’s  attitude 
arises  from  the  fact  that  Romantic  poetry,  the  poetry  of  the  day 


*  John  Ciardi,  Mid-Cmtwy  American  Poets,  p.  xxix. 
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before  yesterday,  was  easier  to  understand,  superficially  at  any  I 

rate,  because  it  appealed  directly  to  the  emotions  without  s 

necessarily  passing  through  the  intelligence  at  all  (just  as  it  ij  i 

not  necessary  to  listen  to  some  forms  of  popular  music,  which  t 

can  be  heard  directly  by  the  emotions  without  any  intellectual  t 

activity  at  all).  But  the  direct  appeal  to  the  emotions,  in  a  world  ‘ 

stuffed  with  them,  is  not  the  task  of  co-ordinators.  Poetry,  aj  fl 

Auden  has  said,  is  ‘a  game  of  knowledge,  a  bringing  to  con-  I 

sciousness,  by  naming  them,  of  emotions  and  their  hidden  a 

relationships’,  not  ‘a  magical  means  of  inducing  desirable  / 

emotions  and  repelling  undesirable  emotions  in  oneself  or  p 

others’.^  1 

At  the  moment  there  is  a  practical  and  immediate  need  for  L 

the  promotion  —  at  least  among  the  sections  of  society  with  g 

pretensions  to  responsibility  and  culture,  the  sections  that  pro-  c 

vide  the  country’s  potential  leaders  —  of  far  more  critical  read-  t 

ing  of  poetry  than  exists  today.  This  is  the  best  way  of  enhanc-  I 

ing  the  poets’  prestige  and  ensuring  that  they  get  the  best  s 

audience.  And  it  is  the  best  way  of  educating  civilized  men  and 
women  in  the  study  of  mankind.  F.  R.  Leavis  told  the  London 
School  of  Economics: 

Without  the  sensitizing  familiarity  with  the  subtleties  of 
language,  and  the  insight  into  the  relations  between  ab¬ 
stract  or  generalizing  thought  and  the  concrete  of  human 
experience,  that  the  trained  frequentation  of  literaturt 
alone  can  bring,  the  thinking  that  attends  social  and 
political  studies  will  not  have  the  edge  and  force  it  should.' 

I  look  forward  to  a  reorganization  of  education  which  should, 

I  think,  be  twofold.  At  the  sixth  form  and  University  stage, 
young  people  ought  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  processes 
and  techniques  of  critical  reading;  poetry  treated  as  an  in¬ 
tellectual  exercise  ought  to  be  the  staple  basis  of  all  curricula, 
whether  in  the  arts  or  in  the  sciences,  similar  to  that  which 

^  ‘Squares  and  Oblongs’,  op.  cit.,  p.  1 73.  I  quote  Auden  passim  with  such  evidou 
approval  that  it  must  be  clear  I  hold,  contra  Scrutiny,  a  high  opinion  of  him.  I  bcfc 
to  be  able  in  a  later  article  to  defend  Auden’s  central  position  among  the  poetioi 
this  managerial  age. 

*  The  Common  Pursuit  (London,  1952),  p-  194- 
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Latin  and  Greek  provided  until  recently.  But  at  this  early 
stage  of  life,  full  consideration  of  the  human  values  in  poetry 
is  too  much  to  expect;  this  must  wait  until  the  individual  returns 
to  poetry  with  maturer  years  and  judgments,  and  is  able  to 
evaluate  what  he  reads  by  reference  to  what  he  experiences. 
‘Refreshment  at  the  source’  from  books  can  be  supplemented, 
for  the  adult  reader,  in  suitable  courses  run  by  the  Extra-Mural 
Departments  of  the  Universities.  Whatever  his  occupation,  the 
adult  would  be  immejisurably  the  richer  for  such  study.  To  the 
Athenian,  poetry  was  four-fifths  of  education;  to  the  Roman, 
poetry  was  the  basis  of  education  which  sought  to  humanize. 
Twentieth-century  managerial  society  needs  poetry  too.  There 
is  an  immediate  need  for  the  critic,  as  entrepreneur,  to  close  the 
gap  that  exists  between  the  specialist  readers  of  poetry  and  the 
other  members  of  the  civilized,  responsible  minority,  to  educate 
the  potential  audience  in  the  special  disciplines.  While  the 
hiatus  yawns,  so  will  the  audience,  and  one  by  one  they  will 
slip  away  into  the  night. 
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‘Opinion’  and  ‘Value’  in  Troilus  and  Cressida 

mmFRED  M.  T,  NOWOTTNY 

A  READER  of  Hobbes’s  Leviathan  who  should  close  his  book 
and  say,  ‘Man  in  society  may  be  thus  and  thus,  but  what  of 
man’s  creative  imagination?’  would  be  asking  the  question 
which  Shakespeare  has  dramatized  in  Troilus  and  Cressi^.  The 
problems  of  Ulysses,  attempting  to  preserve  the  stability  of  a 
society  made  up  of  individuals  severally  intent  upon  self- 
glorification,  are  the  problems  Hobbes  discusses;  in  contrast  to 
Ulysses  stands  Troilus,  whose  attitude  of  ‘What  is  aught,  but 
as  ’tis  valued?’  (which  Shakespeare  in  this  play  characterizes 
as  the  attitude  of  the  man  of  creative  imagination)  is,  from  the 
Hobbesian  point  of  view,  one  of  the  ‘things  that  weaken,  or 
tend  to  the  dissolution  of  a  commonwealth’.  In  his  chapter  on 
that  subject  (Ch.  xxix)  Hobbes  speaks  of 

the  ‘diseases’  of  a  commonwealth,  that  proceed  from  the 
poison  of  seditious  doctrines,  whereof  one  is,  ‘That  every 
private  man  is  judge  of  good  and  evil  actions’.  This  is  true 
in  the  condition  of  mere  nature,  where  there  are  no  dvil 
laws;  and  also  under  civil  government,  in  such  cases  as  are 
not  determined  by  the  law.  But  otherwise  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  measure  of  good  and  evil  actions,  is  the  civil  law. 

Hector’s  reply  to  Troilus,  in  the  debate  on  Helen,  turns  on  the 
same  issue: 

There  is  a  law  in  each  well-order’d  nation 
To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  arc 
Most  disobedient  and  refractory. 

If  Helen  then  be  wife  to  Sparta’s  king. 

As  it  is  known  she  is,  these  moral  laws 
Of  nature  and  of  nations  speak  aloud 
To  have  her  back  return’d. 
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This  does  not  really  dispose  of  the  argument  of  Troilus: 
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Is  she  worth  keeping?  why,  she  is  a  pearl, 

Whose  price  has  launch’d  above  a  thousand  ships. 

Hector’s  reply  is  merely  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  press  his  private  values  against  the  collective  values  embodied 
in  the  law  of  a  society.  Here  Shakespeare  leaves  the  issue  un¬ 
decided,  for,  though  Hector  declares  his  allegiance  to  the  theory 
that  law  should  prevail,  in  practice  he  adopts  the  course  of 
action  Troilus  has  defended  by  reference  to  Value: 

Hector’s  opinion 

Is  this  in  way  of  truth:  yet  ne’ertheless 
My  spritely  brethren,  I  propend  to  you 
In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still. 

The  antithesis  thus  brought  out  in  the  debate  in  Troy,  between 
I  private  criteria  of  value  and  ‘the  law  in  each  well-order’d 
nation’,  is  in  essentials  the  same  antithesis  as  that  between  the 
view  of  Troilus  and  the  view  of  Ulysses.  Troilus  asserts  his 
right  to  value  (whether  it  be  Helen  or  Cressida)  as  he  himself 
thinks  fit,  and  to  act  upon  those  values;  this  attitude  of  his  is 
throughout  the  play  so  consistent  and  so  much  stressed  that  it 
has  the  status  of  a  philosophy  of  life.  Ulysses’s  philosophy  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  speech  on  Degree,  where  he  maintains  that  ‘the 
unity  and  married  calm  of  states’  depends  upon  the  assent  of 
all  to  that  fixed  scale  of  values  asserted  by  society;  such  words 
as  ‘fixure’,  ‘primogenity’,  ‘due’  and  ‘prerogative’,  and  the 
image  of  the  ‘solid’  globe  and  the  ‘bounded’  waters,  make  the 
fixity  of  social  values  quite  clear.  To  Ulysses’s  mind,  what  pre¬ 
vents  a  collapse  into  a  savage  state  where  ‘force  should  be  right’ 
(or,  in  the  phrase  of  Hobbes,  the  life  of  man  would  be  ‘solitary, 
poor,  nasty,  brutish  and  short’)  is  precisely  the  observance  of 
the  fixed  values  asserted  by  society  and  upheld  by  the  assent  of 
the  individuals  who  compose  and  submit  to  it. 

It  is  against  the  background  of  this  great  antithesis  between 
two  approaches  to  life,  that  of  the  statesman  and  that  of  the 
individual  creative  imagination,  that  the  action,  the  intellectual 
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debate,  the  poetry  and  the  characterization  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida  are  set.  That  Ulysses  typifies  Policy  is  self-evident 
enough  to  need  no  elaboration,  but  to  say  that  Troilus  is  a  typt 
of  the  pcetic  nature  does  involve  further  discussion.  It  will  not  | 
do  merely  to  argue  that  Troilus  speaks  poetry,  for  so  do  all  | 
Shakespeare’s  lovers.  The  relevant  argument  lies  rather  in  the  I 
fact  that  Troilus,  on  his  first  appearance  (I.  i)  is  shown  in  tkt 
act  of  composing  his  own  poetry,  and  is  made  to  appear  as  being 
critically  aware  of  the  quality  of  his  own  poetic  invention.  Thij 
is  what  makes  him  a  poet  in  a  sense  in  which  Romeo  for  instanct 
is  not.  The  first  unmistakable  evidence  of  this  is  in  the  passage 
where  Troilus  draws  a  picture  of  himself  sitting  at  Priam’s  table 
thinking  of  Cressida: 

At  Priam’s  royal  table  do  I  sit; 

And  when  fair  Cressid  comes  into  my  thoughts,  .  .  . 

This,  as  a  description  of  his  state,  he  immediately  corrects,  for 
it  implies,  if  Cressida  comes,  that  she  has  been  for  a  time  absent; 
the  implication  is  rejected  as  soon  as  seen: 

So,  traitor!  then  she  comes!  When  she  is  thence!* 

So  Troilus  rejects  this  opening,  and  (having  choked  off  the 
interruption  of  Pandarus),  substitutes  for  the  words  ‘when  fair 
Cressid  . .  .’  another  opening,  ‘when  my  heart.  As  wedged  with  I 
a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain’,  which  he  promptly  develops  by  the 
addition  of  another  simile,  a  conceit,  and  a  moralizing  utter¬ 
ance  which  presumably,  but  for  the  next  interruption  of  Pan¬ 
darus,  would  have  introduced  a  further  poetic  flight.  His  next 
speech  is  equally  elaborate  in  poetic  device,  and  again  shows  | 
one  clear  instance  of  composition  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  - 
or,  more  precisely,  compsosition  stimulated  afresh  by  the 
medium  itself.  Thus  in  the  lines 

Handiest  in  thy  discourse,  O,  that  her  hand. 

In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink, 

*  I  follow  the  reading  of  both  Folio  and  Quarto.  The  emendation  ‘So,  traitor! 
“When  she  comes”!  When  is  she  thence?’  obscures  the  point  of  the  line. 
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it  is  evident  from  the  sudden  ‘O’  that  the  poetic  possibilities  of 
a  descant  on  Cressida’s  hand  have  struck  him  in  the  middle  of 
his  complaint  about  Pandarus’s  insensibility,  and,  moreover, 
have  struck  him  because  he  himself  has  just  used  the  word 
‘handiest’,  which  suggests  to  him  a  contrast  between  the  dusty 
handling  of  Pandarus’s  ‘discourse’  (which  itself  is  an  invention 
of  Troilus’s)  and  the  lovely  hand  of  Cressida  —  that  hand  which 
he  then  celebrates  in  three  hyperbolical  comparisons  and  a 
conceit.  Finally  when  Pandarus  objects,  fairly  enough,  ‘I 
speak  no  more  than  truth’,  Troilus  rounds  on  him  with  a  com¬ 
plete  condemnation  of  Pandarus’s  treatment  of  the  theme: 
‘Thou  dost  not  speak  so  much.’  The  significance  of  this  dia¬ 
logue  is  underlined  by  the  soliltxiuy  of  Troilus  when  Pandarus 
has  gone  off  in  a  huff:  he  asks  the  typically  poetic  question, 
what  is  the  identity  of  the  object  he  contemplates?  And  it  is  of 
Apollo,  the  god  of  poetry,  that  he  asks  this  question,  and  he 
then  tries,  as  the  poet  does,  to  penetrate  the  identity  of  the 
object  by  treating  of  it  in  poetry: 

Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne’s  love. 

What  Cressid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we? 

Her  bed  is  India;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl: 

Between  our  Ilium  and  where  she  resides, 

Let  it  be  call’d  the  wild  and  wandering  flood. 
Ourself  the  merchant,  and  this  sailing  Pandar 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy  and  our  bark. 

This  poetic  flight  is  interrupted  by  the  entry  of  Aeneas,  that 
(like  the  interruptions  of  Pandarus)  being  the  only  way,  it 
would  seem,  of  checking  the  inexhaustible  fecundity  of  Troilus’s 
poetic  invention. 

Thus  the  text  warrants  one’s  taking  Troilus  as  a  type  of  the 
poetic  nature,  and  in  looking  at  the  contrasts  between  Ulysses 
and  Troilus  as  contrasts  between  Policy  and  the  Poetic  Imagina¬ 
tion.  To  see  how  these  contrasts  are  explored,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  observe  that  whereas  Troilus’s  poetic  imagination,  or 
sense  of  value,  is  a  force  that  can  inspire  choice  and  action, 
Ulysses’s  philosophy  of ‘degree’  cannot  of  itself  be  an  animating 
force.  Like  Hector’s  concept  of  law,  Ulysses’s  concept  of  degree 
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is  restrictive  only:  by  reference  to  it  Ulysses  can  say  what  ought  I  1’ 
not  to  be  done.  But  for  getting  things  done,  he  is  forced  to ; 
traffic  in  what  is  called  in  the  play  ‘opinion’:  prestige,  reputa-  (* 
tion,  the  evaluation  of  a  man  by  others,  or  ‘honour’  (for  it  ii  j  ‘2 
thus  honour  is  spoken  of  in  the  Greek  camp).  Thus  the  real  \  ^ 
antithesis  between  Ulysses  and  Troilus  is  that  between  Opinion  S  ^ 
and  Value  —  between  social  values  and  private  imaginative  ir  “ 
values.  If  this  is  seen  as  a  vital  issue  in  the  play,  it  accounts  in  [  “ 
large  measure  for  the  play’s  total  form.  The  play  is  felt  as  two  ' 
large  masses:  on  the  Greek  side  Ulysses  dominating,  arranging  ' 
and  interpreting  the  action,  on  the  Trojan  side  the  story  erf  I 
Troilus;  further,  the  weightiest  speeches  are  felt  to  be  those  of  I 
Ulysses  and  Troilus.  If  Ulysses  and  Troilus  do  not  stand  in  a  * 
significant  dramatic  antithesis,  then  the  play  as  a  whole  lacks  ' 
significant  form.  It  may  be  observed  here  that  Ulysses’s  ' 
massive  speech  on  degree,  precisely  because  it  is  a  plain  state-  ’ 
ment  of  orthodox  Elizabethan  political  thought,  would  seem  to  ' 
imply,  since  it  is  in  a  drama,  either  that  it  sums  up  the  import  ' 
of  the  action  or  that  it  represents  one  extreme  of  a  polar  ' 
relationship.  Since  patently  it  is  not  a  summation  of  postulates 
underlying  and  borne  out  by  the  total  action  of  the  play  (com¬ 
pare  with  it,  for  instance,  the  fable  of  the  bees  in  Henry  F, 
which  defines  the  relationships  of  the  whole  community  to  the 
King  in  a  way  which  is  borne  out  by  the  action)  then  it  must 
have  the  alternative  function  —  that  of  thesis  requiring  anti-  , 
thesis.  Troilus  is  the  antithesis;  this,  I  think,  is  corroborated  by 
the  way  in  which  the  persons,  episodes  and  speeches  connected 
with  Ulysses  himself  have  visibly  antithetical  relationships  to 
the  persons,  episodes  and  speeches  connected  with  Troilus. 
The  effect,  on  character  and  action,  of  living  by  reference  to 
Opinion  is  contrasted  with  the  effect,  on  character  and  action, 
of  living  by  reference  to  Value.  Thus  the  pride  and  overween¬ 
ing  to  which  Opinion  gives  rise  (shown  in  Achilles  and  Ajax)  is 
in  contrast  to  the  humility  of  Troilus  before  Cressida;  the  craft 
of  Ulysses  and  the  complexity  of  his  manipulation  of  Ajax  and  | 
Achilles  is  in  contrast  to  Troilus’s  much-stressed  ‘simplicity’;  1 
the  dependence  of  Opinion  on  what  comes  to  the  individual  | 
from  outside  —  shown  in  explicit  discussion,  and  stressed  in  the  1 
many  metaphors  that  present  the  Greeks  as  knowing  their  j. 
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qualities  only  in  the  image  reflected  back  to  them  from  other 
men  — is  in  contrast  to  the  autonomous  nature  of  Value 
(stressed  by  Troilus’s  phrase  in  which  he  calls  himself  the 
‘authentic  author’  of  truth).  These  contrasts  are  brought  to 
a  sharp  verbal  point,  and  Shakespeare’s  deliberation  in  setting 
the  way  of  the  Greeks  against  the  way  of  Troilus  attested,  by  the 
utterance  given  to  Troilus  himself  (in  the  scene  where  Cressida 
is  about  to  go  to  the  Greek  camp) : 

Whiles  others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion, 

I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity. 

(IV,  iv,  105-6) 

This  opposition  of  two  ways  of  life  is  of  such  importance  in 
the  play  that  it  is  formative  not  only  of  significant  episode  but 
also  of  verbal  echoes,  contrasts  and  ironies.  Thus,  to  throw 
into  relief  the  autonomy  of  Troilus’s  Value,  Shakespeare  shows 
the  attempt  of  Achilles  to  assert  a  value  within  himself  in¬ 
dependent  of  what  comes  from  outside,  and  shows  the  failure 
of  that  attempt  in  a  speech  in  which  there  are  distorted  and 
hollow  echoes  of  speeches  given  to  Troilus.  Achilles,  scorned  by 
his  fellows,  discovers  that 

. . .  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man. 

Hath  any  honour,  but  honour  for  those  honours 
That  are  without  him, 

'  (III,  iii,  80-2) 

and,  attempting  to  assert  his  independence  of  this  circularity, 
he  cries, 

. . .  But  ’tis  not  so  with  me: 

Fortune  and  I  are  friends:  I  do  enjoy 
At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess, 

Save  these  men’s  looks;  who  do,  methinks,  find  out 
Something  not  worth  in  me  such  rich  beholding 
As  they  have  often  given. 

(Ill,  iii,  87-92) 

This  assertion  of  autonomy  is  feeble  in  itself  —  we  note  the 
significant  condition  of  it,  ‘Fortune  and  I  are  friends’  —  but 
iurther,  it  fails  to  stand  up  against  the  arguments  of  Ulysses, 
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petering  out  into  the  admissions,  ‘My  fame  is  shrewdly  gored' 
(III,  iii,  228),  and  ‘My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stirr’d’ 
(III,  iii,  311).  Troilus’s  Value,  in  sharp  contrast  to  this,  ii 
conceived  of  as  being  independent  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Fortune, 
for  he  himself  has  already  claimed  (in  the  debate  in  Troy)  that 
Fortune  cannot  affect  Value  —  he  accuses  the  Trojans  of 
deliberately  doing  to  themselves  something  that  even  Fortune 
is  powerless  to  do: 


why  do  you  now 

The  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate, 

And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  did. 

Beggar  the  estimation  which  you  prized 
Richer  than  sea  and  land? 

(II,  ii,  88-92) 

And  just  as  Achilles  on  Fortune  gives  back  this  hollow,  di^ 
torted  echo  of  Troilus,  so  he  does  on  the  subject  of  Honour. 
Whereas  Achilles  discovers  that  in  the  Greek  camp  a  man  hai 
honour  only  for  those  honours  that  are  without  him,  Troilus  in 
the  debate  in  Troy  speaks  of  Honour  as  residing  in  constancy  to 
the  values  one  has  once  chosen,  oneself,  to  assert.  In  that 
speech  (II,  ii,  61  et  seq.)  Troilus  deals  first  with  the  nature  of 
choice,  and  describes  it  as  an  act  of  the  whole  man  pitting  his 
discrimination  against  the  admitted  hazards  of  man’s  condition; 

I  take  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  election 
Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  will; 

My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears, 

Two  traded  pilots  ’twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment: 

then  he  asserts  the  irrevocableness  of  such  a  choice,  once  made: 
how  may  I  avoid. 

Although  my  will  distaste  what  it  elected. 

The  wife  I  chose? 

Then  he  goes  on  to  identify  Honour  itself  with  this  kind  of 
stability: 
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there  can  be  no  evasion 

To  blench  from  this  and  to  stand  firm  by  honour. 

This  is  a  concept  of  Honour  which  makes  Achilles’s  view 
(Honour  =  honours)  obviously  crude.  Even  the  metaphor 
Troilus  chooses  (II,  ii,  69-70)  to  illustrate  his  argument  —  ‘We 
tura  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant,  When  we  have 
soil’d  them’  —  is  connected  and  contrasted  with  the  metaphor 
used  by  Ulysses  (III,  hi,  151-2)  in  trying  to  persuade  Achilles 
that  Honour  is  a  thing  to  be  procured  from  other  men  in  an 
unremitting  succession  of  strenuous  acts: 

to  have  done  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail. 

Whereas  to  Ulysses  and  to  Achilles,  Honour  is  that  which  is 
conferred  (and  may  be  withheld)  by  the  admittedly  unstable 
opinion  of  others,  to  Troilus  it  is  that  which  is  a  man’s  own, 
bound  up  with  the  expression  of  his  whole  self  in  his  own  acts 
rf  choice,  and  depending  dn  his  being  true  to  himself,  and 
consequently  true  to  those  to  whom  he  has  once  pledged  his 
truth  and  constancy. 

Of  all  the  dramatic  contrasts  between  the  nature  of  Opinion 
and  the  nature  of  Value,  the  most  important  is  this  contrast 
between  the  instability  of  the  one  and  the  stability  of  the  other. 
This  is  the  play’s  great  strength,  its  great  irony:  Ulysses,  who 
desires  stability  in  society  and  conceives  of  that  stability  as 
dependent  upon  the  fixity  of  social  values,  moves  amid  the 
fleeting  mirror-images  of  Opinion,  images  so  unfixed  that  he 
himself  sets  up  as  a  manipulator  of  their  shadow-play;  Troilus 
on  the  other  hand,  demanding  ‘What  is  aught,  but  as  ’tis 
valued?’  can  yet  claim  that  ‘As  true  as  Troilus’  is  the  grand 
exemplar  of  all  the  poet’s  similes  of  truth,  summing  up  and  out¬ 
doing  ‘As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon.  As  sun  to  day, 
as  turtle  to  her  mate.  As  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  the  centre’ 
(III,  ii,  184-6).  This  representation  of  himself  is  corroborated, 
agnificantly,  by  Ulysses,  who  describes  Troilus  as 

. . .  firm  of  word. 

Speaking  in  deeds  and  deedless  in  his  tongue; 

R 
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Not  soon  provoked  nor  being  provoked  soon  calm’d; 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open  and  both  free; 

For  what  he  has  he  gives,  what  thinks  he  shows; 

Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgment  guide  his  bounty, 
Nor  dignifies  an  impair  thought  with  breath. 

(IV,  V,  97-103) 

This  subtly-articulated  system  of  contrasts  is  one  main 
feature  of  the  design  of  the  play.  It  is  the  conceptual  equivalent 
of  the  visible  battle-array  of  Trojan  against  Greek.  Thus  the 
play  can  be  seen  to  have  that  kind  of  form  which  may  bt 
described  as  the  correspondence  of  two  spheres  of  tensions  (tht 
tension  in  the  visible  and  the  tension  in  the  invisible);  tht 
dramatic  situation  embodies  the  dramatic  concept.  Further, 
the  Trojans  and  Greeks  are  shown  in  the  midst  of  what  Aeneai 
calls  ‘a  dull  and  long-continued  truce’;  thus  there  is  a  further 
formal  correspondence  between  dramatic  situation  and  drama¬ 
tic  concept,  in  that  all,  despite  their  opposition,  have  common 
ground  —  all  are  subject  to  that  particular  condition  of  human 
existence  which  Agamemnon  stresses  in  his  first  speech: 

The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes 

In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below 

Fails  in  the  promised  largeness;  checks  and  disasten 

Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear’d 


.  .  .  every  action  that  hath  gone  before. 

Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim 
And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 
That  gave’t  surmised  shape. 

(I,  iii,  3-17) 

Of  the  universal  applicability  of  this  truth,  every  division  of  tht 
play’s  action  affords  example.  The  play  confronts  every  con¬ 
ception  its  personages  entertain  with  the  ugly  fact  in  which  it  is 
deformed.  The  proud  Achilles  finds  his  reputation  ‘shrewdly 
gored’;  the  policy  of  Ulysses  serves  only  to  make  Ajax  as  proud 
as  Achilles,  and  his  schemes  for  Greek  prestige  peter  out  when 
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’d;  Hector  magnanimously  spares  Ajax;  the  chivalrous  Hector 
falls  before  the  savagery  of  Achilles;  Troilus  discovers  the 
perfidy  of  Cressida.  The  play  turns  upon  a  tragic  view  of  life: 
the  view  that  the  ‘unbodied  figure  of  the  thought’,  whatever  it 
may  be,  can  never  be  realized  in  action. 

I  But  to  interpret  the  play  aright,  one  must  realize  that  there 
j  are  two  possible  ways  of  looking  at  the  cumulative  effect  of  * 

lain  these  disasters.  One  may  argue,  ‘Shakespeare  wrote  the  play  i 

lent  so  as  to  stress  this’,  or  one  may  argue,  ‘Shakespeare  wrote  the 

the  play  so  as  to  discuss  the  validity  of  varying  conceptions  in  a  ] 

'  be  world  where  this  happens  to  be  true.’  That  is  to  say,  one  can 

(the  treat  the  discrepancy  between  ideal  and  fact  either  as  the 

the  dramatist’s  Q.E.D.  or  as  his  starting-point.  If  we  treat  the 

her,  discrepancy  between  ideal  and  fact  as  the  end  in  view,  the 

neas  Q.E.D.,  we  must  argue  (as  many  have  done)  that  the  play  is 

ther  bitter.  If  we  treat  it  as  the  starting-point,  the  datum,  we  may 

ma-  argue  that  the  dramatist,  accepting  this  tragic  view  of  life,  is 

moD  ;  concerned  chiefly  to  explore  the  question  of  what  way  of  life 
man  ,  will  stand  against  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  fact  as  compared  with 
hope,  of  action  as  compared  with  the  ideal  it  was  meant  to 
embody.  I  believe  that  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  Shakespeare  is 
asking  this  question,  and  that  the  answer  he  gives  is,  ‘The  way 
ofhfe  that  stands,  is  the  way  of  Troilus’  —  not  Troilus’s  idealiza- 
Jten  ^  don  of  Cressida,  for  that  is  confuted  by  Cressida,  but  his  refusal, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  mis-shapen  fact  of  her  treachery,  to  deny 
'  the  reality  of  the  values  by  which  he  has  lived.  Though  Cres- 

!sida  betrays  him,  this  does  not,  to  Troilus,  mean  that  the  Value 
which  Cressida  had  seemed  to  embody  is  thereby  proved  to  have 
had  no  real  existence.  The  Cressida  betraying  him  before  his 
eyes  is  Cressida,  but  is  not  the  Value  he  had  taken  her  to  em¬ 
body,  and  Troilus  in  that  speech  is  compelled  to  distinguish 
.  between  the  Value  which  was  the  creation  of  his  poetic  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  the  mere  woman  upon  whom,  as  upon  a  theme,  he 
f  the  had  poetically  created  it. 
con¬ 
it  is  This  she?  no,  this  is  Diomed’s  Cressida: 

i^dly  If  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she; 

If  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sanctimonies, 

'fhen  If  sanctimony  be  the  gods’  delight. 
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If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself, 

This  is  not  she.  O  madness  of  discourse, 

That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  itself! 

Bi-fold  authority!  where  reason  can  revolt 
Without  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason 
Without  revolt:  this  is,  and  is  not,  Cressid. 

(V,  ii,  137-46) 

Troilus  in  this  speech  is  shown  as  discovering  that  there  is  a 
bi-fold  authority  in  the  soul:  the  reason  that  deals  with  facts, 
and  the  poetic  ‘reason’  that  deals  with  Value;  poetic  ‘reason’ 
can  find  against  the  findings  of  ordinary  reason,  and  the  nega¬ 
tion  of  the  findings  of  ordinary  reason  can  be  in  the  poetic  sense 
so  highly  reasonable  as  to  be  no  rebellion  against  ordinary 
reason  itself.  Fact  and  the  creation  of  the  poetic  imagination 
can  co-exist,  despite  their  seeming,  to  ordinary  reason,  to  be  so 
diametrically  opposed  as  to  be  mutually  destructive.  Troilus’s 
words, 

a  thing  inseparate 

Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth. 

And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  division 
Admits  no  orifex  for  a  point  as  subtle 
As  Ariachne’s  broken  woof  to  enter 

(V,  ii,  148-52) 

are  a  tremendous  poetic  achievement,  for  in  them  he  wrests  out 
of  the  seeming  chaos  of  opposed  possibilities  which  should  in 
ordinary  reason  negate  one  another,  the  real  existence  of  both. 
Thus  Troilus  finds  real  entities  in  Chaos  itself:  his  speech  is  the 
dramatic  counterpart,  the  astonishing  transmutation,  of  that 
horrific  picture  of  Chaos  drawn  by  Ulysses  (I,  iii,  109  et  sej.) 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string 
And,  hark,  what  discord  follows!  each  thing  meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy.  . . . 

Ulysses  conceives  of  Degree  as  the  safeguard  against  an  irre¬ 
trievable  descent  into  Chaos,  where  ‘right  and  wrong  . . .  should 
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directed  towards  the  realization  in  fact  of  what  is  willed,  mujt 
inevitably  be  confounded,  but  Value  (or  the  poetic  imagina. 
tion)  that  ‘divine  instinct  and  unnatural  rage  passing  the  reach 
of  common  reason’,  when  confronted  by  fact,  can  admit  the 
fact  and  re-assert  itself.  Shakespeare  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  has 
explored  the  antithesis  between  the  values  of  the  imagination 
and  the  values  of  organized  society,  and  has  shown  that  a 


‘op 


society  intent  upon  the  preservation  of  its  traditional  form 
defeats  itself,  firstly  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  self- 
regarding  activities  which  that  form  sanctions,  and  secondly 
because  it  cuts  itself  off  from  that  Protean  power  of  imagination 
which  can  (in  Milton’s  phrase)  ‘create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  nf 
death’.  In  contrast,  the  play  shows  that  the  Value  created  and 
enjoyed  by  the  poetic  imagination  has  integrity  and  autonomy, 
and  also,  in  its  power  to  re-create  itself,  by  an  extension  and 
enriching  of  its  own  being,  when  confronted  by  the  apparently 
unassimilable  fact,  has  that  ultimate  stability  and  life  which  ^ 
can  ‘lie  immortal  in  the  arms  of  fire’.  Troilus’s  final  word  ot 
his  own  way  of  life  brings  to  a  fine  verbal  point  the  paradox  of 
the  inherence,  within  the  apparent  licence  of  the  poetic  mind, 
of  constancy,  permanence  and  truth: 


never  did  young  man  fancy 
With  so  eternal  and  so  fix’d  a  soul. 

(V.  ii.  165-6) 


In  conclusion,  one  may  well  pause  a  moment  to  consider  the 
completeness  with  which  Shakespeare’s  conception  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  penetrates  the  detail  of  the  language  in  which  he  treats  it, 
so  much  so  that  one  might,  indeed,  have  deduced  the  animating 
conception  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  simply  from  the  lines  just 
quoted,  with  their  highly  significant  coupling  of  ‘fancy’  with 
‘eternal’  and  ‘fix’d’  and  the  witty  equating  of  the  significance 
of  Troilus  as  a  lover  with  the  significance  of  Troilus  as  a  poet, 
by  the  play  on  the  two  senses  of  the  word  ‘fancy’  (as  love,  and 
as  poetic  fancy).  Here  again  —  as  so  often  with  Shakespeare - 
the  truth  is  that  what  is  important  in  the  play  is  made  quite 
manifest,  but  the  difficulty  for  the  critic  is  to  realize  that  Shak^ 
speare  could  be  intent  on  manifesting  that.  We  still  under¬ 
estimate  him  in  respect  of  what  Coleridge  called  his  ‘profound, 
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nujil  energetic  and  philosophical  mind’,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
f  underestimating  his  energy  with  dramatic  ideas,  we  may  fail 
:ad!  I  to  recognize  the  correspondence  of  form  and  language  to  the 
tljt .  idea  of  the  whole.  The  detail  of  Shakespeare’s  language  is  often 
;  has'  a  manifestation  of  the  pattern  of  the  whole.  Its  value  for  pur- 
itioj  I  poses  of  interpretation  is  that  it  provides  a  microcosm  open  to 
at  a  scrutiny,  whilst  the  macrocosm  (the  whole  play)  may  be  so  big, 
fora  I  bold  and  complex  that  we  can’t  see  it  as  one  whole.  For 
selt[  instance:  Ulysses  describes  stability  in  the  images  of  the  rigid 
ndh  ladder  (if  it  is  not  rigid,  it  falls  down)  and  the  taut  string  (if  it 
itioii  slackens,  discord  follows);  Troilus  describes  his  stability  in  the 
bs  of  I  images  of  the  (tempered  and  flexible)  steel  blade,  the  sway  of 
and '  the  moon,  the  movement  of  the  earth  —  all  of  them  imaging 
any,  j  constancy  within  mobility.  The  contrast  in  language  has  a 
and  I  ause;  the  critic  can  further  his  study  of  the  play  by  seeking  that 
cntly  cause.  Again,  there  is  a  startling  contrast  between  the  language 
rhich)  of  Achilles  in 
d  on 

ox  of'  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man, 

nind  ^  Hath  any  honour,  but  honour  for  those  honours 
B  That  are  without  him, 

(where  the  flat  re-iteration  of  ‘honour,  honour,  honours’  brings 
out  the  futile  circularity  of  the  process)  and  the  comparable  but 
essentially  different  language  of  Troilus, 

;r  the 

sub-  I  am  as  true  as  truth’s  simplicity 
its  it  And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth, 
ating  (III.  ii.  176.7) 

5  just ! 

with  where  the  re-iteration  is  marked  by  change  (in  ‘true’,  ‘truth’s 
cance  i  nmplicity’,  ‘infancy  of  truth’,  and  in  ‘simplicity’,  ‘simpler’)  and 
poet  "  by  intensification  (‘ar  true  as  truth’s  simplicity  and  simpler  than 
and  die  infancy  of  truth’).  The  whole  pattern  has  —  like  Achilles’s 
are-  k  pattern  —  a  circularity,  but  unlike  his  it  is  a  circularity  which 
quite  I  encloses  complexity  and  richness  in  a  perfect  round.  The 
hak^  correspondence,  in  such  minutiae  as  these,  of  visible  form  with 
inder-  inner  significance,  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  powerful 
bund,  I  total  conception  everywhere  penetrating  matter  with  form,  and 
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it  is  towards  such  a  conclusion  that  this  whole  essay  tends 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  so  far  from  being  formless  (as  is  often 
thought),  is  a  vast  system  of  significant  relationships.  The 
characters  are  formed  with  reference  to  the  concept,  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  formed  with  reference  to  the  characters  and  the  con¬ 
cept,  and  the  setting  and  the  action  manifest  the  concept.  Pro. 
bably  we  ought  to  put  this  the  other  way  round  and  say,  more 
precisely,  that  Shakespeare  saw  in  the  Trojan  story  the  signifi¬ 
cant  embodiment  of  an  essentially  dramatic  problem.  By 
‘essentially  dramatic’  I  mean  ‘susceptible  of  exploration  by 
dramatic,  rather  than  by  any  other,  means’.  I  believe  it  to  bt 
of  the  highest  importance  to  realize  that  Shakespeare  was 
interested  in  problems  which  he  thought  ‘dramatic’  in  this 
sense,  and  I  believe  too  that  the  formal  genius  he  showed,  b 
conceiving,  stating  and  exploring  such  problems  in  dramatic 
terms,  is  the  most  staggering  feature  of  his  greatness. 
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The  Miltonic  Simile 

L.  D.  LERJiER 

THE  epic  simile  is  perhaps  the  most  familiar  stylistic  device  of 
Paradise  Lost;  and  the  very  familiarity  of  this  figure,  together 
with  its  obvious  derivation  from  Homer  and  its  use  by  every 
II  subsequent  writer  of  epic,  has  seemed  to  many  to  be  sufficient 
reason  for  never  discussing  it.  Yet  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  about  it;  and  a  reading  of  those  critics  who  have,  usually 
in  passing,  ventured  a  comment  on  the  Miltonic  simile  reveals 
a  complete  and  far-reaching  difference  of  opinion.  Two  atti¬ 
tudes  towards  Milton’s  poetry  are  revealed,  and  ultimately 
perhaps  two  attitudes  towards  poetry. 

The  one  point  on  which  all  critics  would  agree  is  that  the 
epic  simile  provides  a  sense  of  context.  The  constant  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  everyday  in  the  similes  of  the  IHad  fills  the  poem  with 
a  sense  of  the  life  of  the  community:  the  reader  is  reassured  that 
this  particular  story  is  only  one  story,  that  the  business  of  farm¬ 
ing,  of  keeping  bees,  of  marrying,  and  the  processes  of  nature  — 
fire,  rivers,  storms  —  are  going  on  all  the  time.  Almost  any 
large-scale  work  of  literature  needs  such  an  underlying  re¬ 
assurance,  whether  it  is  achieved  by  minute  touches  in  the 
j  imagery,  or  by  the  introduction  of  whole  episodes,  such  as  the 
Shallow  and  Silence  scenes  in  2  Henry  IV.  Under  this  heading 
can  be  considered  all  the  well-known  functions  of  the  epic 
simile:  that  it  pleases  the  reader,  that  it  provides  a  diverting 
;  picture,  that  it  gives  temporary  relief  in  the  tension.  Something 
I  like  this  is  clearly  the  function  of  such  a  simile  as  IX,  445-54: 
Satan’s  delight  at  the  freshness  of  Paradise  being  compared 
with  that  of  one  ‘long  in  populous  city  pent’;  the  reader  is  for 
the  moment  taken  from  the  world  of  the  poem  and  placed 
inside  that  within  which  it  is  being  written.  Even  so  apparently 
different  a  simile  as  the  comparison  of  Satan  floating  on  the 
burning  lake  to  Leviathan  (1, 200-8)  is  really  similar  in  function. 
The  context  implied  here  is  not  that  of  everyday  life  but  of 
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learning  and  travel-books;  yet  this  too  is  the  world  in  which 
Milton  himself  lived  and  thought,  and  in  which  he  clearly 
assumed  that  his  readers  were  at  home;  the  mention  of  it  serves 
equally  well  to  reassure  us  that  the  poem  is  part  of  our  world, 
that  Heaven  and  Hell  are  always  with  us. 

This  basic  and  rather  vaguely  defined  function  of  the  epic 
simile  can  hardly  be  denied;  and  the  emotional  effect  of  such 
‘digressions’  can,  of  course,  be  most  exhilarating.  But  is  this 
their  only,  or  even  their  chief  function?  Are  they  merely 
pleasing  digressions  or  are  they  tightly  integrated  into  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  poem,  each  point  bearing  a  specific  relationship  to  the 
thing  compared,  or  to  some  aspect  of  the  whole  poem?  Does 
their  excellence  lie  in  their  irrelevance,  or  in  a  profound  if  not 
always  obvious  relevance? 

The  former  view  is  presented  by  Addison,  who  in  quoting 
Boileau  in  defence  of  these  ‘long-tail’d  Comparisons’  against 
Perrault,  makes  it  clear  that  both  sides  of  the  controversy 
assume  the  irrelevance  of  the  simile: 

‘Comparisons,’  says  he,  ‘in  Odes  and  Epic  Poems  arc  not 
introduced  only  to  illustrate  and  embellish  the  Discourse, 
but  to  amuse  and  relax  the  Mind  of  the  Reader,  by  f^^ 
quently  disengaging  him  from  too  painful  an  Attention  to 
the  principal  Subject,  and  by  leading  him  into  other 
agreeable  Images.’ 

{Spectator y  no.  303) 

Johnson  holds  the  same  opinion: 

He  does  not  confine  himself  within  the  limits  of  rigorous 
comparison:  his  great  excellence  is  amplitude;  and  he 
expands  the  adventitious  image  beyond  the  dimensions 
which  the  occasion  required.  Thus  comparing  the  shield 
of  Satan  to  the  orb  of  the  Moon,  he  crowds  the  imagination 
with  the  discovery  of  the  telescope,  and  all  the  wonden 
which  the  telescope  discovers. 

{Life  of  Milton) 

This  is  less  emphatic  than  Addison,  and  it  might  be  claimed 
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that  expanding  the  simile  ‘beyond  the  dimensions  which  the 
occasion  required’  does  not  preclude  some  relation  between  the 
simile  and  the  larger  context  of  the  whole  poem;  but  that  John¬ 
son  has  no  such  wider  relevance  in  mind  seems  to  be  made 
certain  by  his  term  ‘crowds’,  with  its  suggestions  of  the 
haphazard. 

This  theory  of  ‘irrelevance’  is  almost  universally  accepted  in 
nineteenth-century  criticism;  Masson  (than  whom  one  can 
imagine  nobody  more  typical  of  his  age)  writing  of  ‘the  habit, 
natural  to  the  poetic  mind,  of  pursuing  a  comparison,  once 
suggested,  beyond  the  mere  limits  of  illustrative  likeness,  for 
the  sake  of  a  rich  accumulation  of  circumstances  beautiful  in 
itself’.  In  the  twentieth  century  the  view  is  presented  by  T.  S. 
Eliot,  who  writes  of  ‘Milton’s  skill  in  extending  a  period  by 
introducing  imagery  which  tends  to  distract  us  from  the  real 
subject’  and  by  A.  J.  A.  VValdock. 

But  two  recent  critical  movements  have  grown  dissatisfied 
with  this  view  as  not  doing  justice  to  Milton’s  powers  of  poetic 
organization.  The  ‘New  Criticism’,  deeply  concerned  with  the 
interwoven  semantic  cross-references  of  great  poetry,  has 
insisted  that  no  worthwhile  poet  will  waste  half-a-dozen  lines 
on  digressions,  and  that,  if  Milton’s  epic  similes  are  any  good, 
every  detail  of  them  will  have  its  significance.  And  so  Mr. 
Empson  provides  the  following  analysis  of  II,  634-43  (Satan 
flying  towards  the  gates  of  Hell  is  compared  with  a  fleet  ‘close 
j  sailing  from  Bengala') : 


^Bii* 


The  description  here  seems  entirely  of  this  second  sort 
[i.e.,  those  which  are  not  ‘merely  distracting’].  The  ships 
ply  nightly  because  Satan  was  in  the  darkness  visible  of 
Hell;  are  far  off  so  that  they  hang  like  a  mirage  and  seem 
flying  like  Satan  (the  word  ply,  sounding  like  ‘fly’,  ekes  this 
out) ;  and  are  going  towards  the  Pole  because  Satan  (from 
inside)  is  going  towards  the  top  of  the  concave  wall  of 
Hell.  They  carry  spices  like  those  of  Paradise,  because  they 
stand  for  paganism  and  earthly  glory,  for  all  that  Milton 
had  retained  contact  with  after  renouncing  and  could  pile 
up  into  the  appeal  of  Satan;  Satan  is  like  a  merchant  be¬ 
cause  Eve  is  to  exchange  these  goods  for  her  innocence; 
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and  like  a  fleet  rather  than  one  ship  because  of  the 
imaginative  wealth  of  polytheism  and  the  vanety  of  the 

(Som  Versions  of  Pastoral,  p.  171) 

This  is  not  Empson  at  his  best;  and  the  late  Profe^or  Waldod, 
speaking  for  the  first  attitude,  comments  scornfully. 

What  real  reason  is  there  for  thinking  that  Milton  had  the* 
«tions  .  .  .  even  dimly  in  mind?  .  .  .  Mr.  Emps^i 
later  parallels  seem  to  me  to  be  sheer  imagination.  Tfe 
c^Ts  li  a  mild  estimate  could  surely  be  put  at  a  thousand 

to  one  that  Milton  never  dreamt  of  them. 

{^Paradise  Lost  and  its  Critics,  p.  141) 

The  same  theory  of  the  fundamental  relevance  of  the  m 
■  si3e  has  ako  been  put  forward  by  those  cnocs  wte 

S-eat«t  concern  is  to  avoid  ‘sheer  imagination’:  the  hislo:^ 
aiming  to  relate  literature  to  the  environment  wW 
Mr  Tames  Whaler  will  serve  as  an  example  of 
Sr"  xceUentSsdon  of ‘The  Miltonic  Simile’  (PMU 
XLVII  iota)  is  obviously  based  on  a  thorough  knowlMged 
At^imilef  of  all  important  {and  some  le®  important)  ep. 

rnttTh"  ^ 

/av."  Id  to  irrelevance  than  the  other  twoj, 

IX  of  Ae  mX  behind  the  situations  of  the  compan» 

and  the  poem. 
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Though  this  willingness  to  take  the  epic  simile  seriously  seems 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  modern  criticism,  it  would  be  unfair 
to  suggest  that  it  was  unknown  in  the  last  two  centuries.  Whaler 
quotes  an  impressive  passage  from  Newton  which  states  it 
unequivocally;  and  even  Coleridge,  despite  his  description  of 
Milton  as  ‘not  a  picturesque  but  a  musical  poet’  transcribed 
Jonathan  Richardson’s  remark,  with  its  awareness  of  the 
appropriate  approach,  that  ‘the  reader  of  Milton  must  be 
always  on  his  duty:  he  is  surrounded  with  sense;  it  rises  in  every 
line;  every  word  is  to  the  purpose.  There  are  no  lazy  intervals’. 

Which  of  these  two  views  is  correct?  There  is  one  direct  way, 
and  at  least  two  indirect  ways,  of  answering  this.  The  indirect 
ways  are,  first,  a  classification  of  all  the  similes  of  the  poem  to 
see  if  any  general  pattern  emerges,  and  second,  a  study  of  what 
Renaissance  critical  theory  has  to  say  on  the  subject.  The  first 
is  the  method  used  with  such  success  by  Whaler;  the  second  is 
perhaps  too  large  a  topic  to  be  treated  in  passing,  and  the  epic 
simile  is  not  a  figure  which  many  critics  of  the  time  treat  ex¬ 
plicitly.  But  of  course  even  the  briefest  consideration  of 
Renaissance  critical  ideas  will  remind  us  how  little  sympathy 
they  had  for  ‘a  rich  accumulation  of  circumstances  beautiful 
in  itself’.  Of  many  possible  quotations,  the  following  from 
Gascoigne’s  Certayne  Notes  of  Instruction  will  serve  as  illustration; 
‘If  you  do  never  studie  for  some  depth  of  devise  in  the  invention, 
and  some  figures  also  in  the  handling  thereof,  it  will  appear  to 
the  skilful  Reader  but  a  tale  of  a  tubbe.’ 

But  the  obvious  and  direct  way  to  tackle  the  matter  is  to 
examine  actual  similes  from  the  standpoint  of  literary  criticism: 
this  will  show  us,  not  what  we  may  conclude  Milton  to  have 
attempted,  but  what  he  has  actually  succeeded  in  doing.  It  is 
this  method  which  will  here  be  followed. 

When  Satan  lands  for  the  first  time  on  the  outside  of  this 
world  the  following  simile  is  produced: 

As  when  a  Vultur  on  Imaus  bred. 

Whose  snowie  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds. 

Dislodging  from  a  Region  scarce  of  prey 

To  gorge  the  flesh  of  Lambs  or  yeanling  Kids 

On  Hills  where  Flocks  are  fed,  flies  toward  the  Springs 
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Of  Ganges  or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams; 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plaines 
Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 
With  Sails  and  Wind  thir  canie  Waggons  light: 

So  on  this  windie  Sea  of  Land,  the  Fiend 
Walk’d  up  and  down  alone  bent  on  his  prey. 

(Ill,  431-41) 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  simile  makes  it  certain  that 
the  ‘relevant’  theory  is  right.  Two  stages  in  the  vulture's 
journey  are  described:  his  ultimate  destination  (‘the  Springs 
Of  Ganges  or  Hydaspes')  and  his  temporary  resting-place  (‘the 
barren  plaines/  Of  Sericana').  Now  the  ‘irrelevant’  theory  of  tht 
epic  simile  considers  it  a  logically  relevant  comparison  whid 
tails  off  into  a  diverting  picture;  but  this  simile  is  not  tailed 
and  the  apparent  irrelevance  —  the  vulture’s  destination -is 
placed  before  the  point  of  resemblance,  so  must  presumably 
have  been  planned;  it  cannot  possibly  be  introduced  to  produa 
a  diverting  picture,  since  it  is  not  part  of  the  picture  at  all:  it 
is  quite  unlike  the  mention  of  the  Chinese,  who  are  explicable 
on  either  theory.  Lines  435-6  (and  to  a  lesser  extent  433-5; 
actually  detract  from  the  value  of  the  simile  as  a  pleasing 
vignette,  since  they  divert  us  from  the  irrelevance  back  to 
something  that  Milton  can  have  had  no  reason  for  writing  savT 
for  its  dramatic  relevance.  And  this  relevance  is  obvious:  Satan 
is  from  Hell  (‘scarce  of  prey’),  he  is  journeying  to  Paradise  (a 
fertile  place:  like  the  land  of  the  ^Indian  streams’)  to  attack 
Adam  and  Eve  (newly  created:  ‘Lambs  or  yeanling  Kids’). 
And  in  case  we  are  in  danger  of  missing  the  relevance  of  this 
account  of  the  vulture’s  destination,  Milton  reintroduces  it, 
after  he  has  dealt  with  the  logical  point  of  the  simile,  in  11. 440-1: 

So  on  this  windie  Sea  of  Land,  the  Fiend 
Walk’d  up  and  down  alone  bent  on  his  prey. 

And  even  this  analysis  does  not  exhaust  the  significances  of  this 
simile,  in  which  we  can  hardly  fail  to  be  aware  of  another 
vulture-like  journey,  that  of  Death  in  Book  X. 
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It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  two  elements  of  a  good  simile 
must  be  quite  unlike,  or  the  vigour  of  the  comparison  will  be 
lost;  and  certainly  in  a  picturesque  digression  there  will  be  no 
sense  of  relief  if  the  simile  is  the  same  kind  of  thing  as  the  object 
compared.  What  then  of  II,  924-7?  Satan’s  ear  is  ‘peal’d’  as 
he  looks  out  into  Chaos  not  less 

then  if  this  frame 
Of  Heav’n  were  falling,  and  these  Elements 
In  mutinie  had  from  her  Axle  torn 
The  stedfast  Earth. 

The  elements  Satan  is  watching  are  behaving  just  like  the 
elements  which  would  ‘mutiny’  if  Heaven  and  Earth  were 
destroyed;  so  that  Milton  is  saying  that  Chaos  in  one  place  is 
as  terrible  as  Chaos  in  another  place  would  be.  That  is  unin¬ 
teresting  enough  for  any  anti-Miltonist;  if  the  simile  is  to  be 
saved  for  poetry,  its  value  must  lie  not  in  its  use  as  a  picturesque 
comparison,  but  in  the  relevance  of  the  details.  And  quite 
dearly  the  value  does  lie  there:  the  destruction  of  the  earth  is 
just  what  Satan  is  intending  (literal  and  well  as  figurative 
destruction,  as  we  see  from  IX,  129-39).  But  Heaven  cannot  be 
destroyed;  the  suggestiveness  of  the  first  part  of  the  comparison 
is  most  exciting.  Is  it  a  momentary  insertion  of  Satan’s  own 
fantastic  thought  —  that  he  hopes,  or  pretends  to  hope,  to 
destroy  Heaven  too?  Or  is  ‘this  frame  of  Heaven’  a  compression 
of ‘this  earthly  frame  created  by  Heaven’?  Or  is  Paradise  for  a 
moment  likened  to  Heaven?  (At  least  one  of  the  two  last  is 
needed  to  explain  ‘this’  instead  of  ‘the’.) 

This  type  of  simile  is  not  uncommon  in  Paradise  Lost,  and  we 
may  surely  assume  that  Milton  knew  his  job  well  enough  to 
choose  things  unlike  if  he  felt  it  necessary.  There  is  little 
difference  between  the  serpent  making  a  speech  and  an  ‘Orator 
renound/  In  Athens  or  free  Rome'  doing  the  same  (IX,  670-6); 
the  value  of  the  simile  lies  in  the  way  at  this  crucial  moment  it 
reaches  out  to  the  huge  identification  of  devils  and  paganism 
that  permeates  the  poem:  and  so  by  appearing  to  praise  the 
serpent’s  oratory  really  condemns  it,  for  it  places  him  among  the 
pagans,  who  are  already  placed  among  the  devils.  By  this 
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•  even  such  an  obiUr  dictum  as  ‘since  mute’ 

tm^oTLZ'^TLc^s  ilTthe  paUge  aklady  ^oted,  andj 

“=ir'“;rs;;;rxtrs.r„^^ 

It  as  ceriaii  y  Satan’s  shield  to  the  moon  (I,  286-91) 
The  companso  rieanth  Brooks  (Sewanee  Remi 

has  been  discussed  ’'"8* .  Ust  and  the  ScvmUM 

Winter  .951)  and  by  B.  Rajan  i™M 

Century  Reader,  p.  123),  nlaces  us  in  the  situation  from 

is  not  a  mere  purely  visu^ 

which  we  - -'"f, f,  “gtrrelLnce  is  sup,»«d 

the  simile  needs  Ga  leo,  ana  n  g 

by  the  syntax  as  well  as  by  *2  poet^  ^ 

is  demonstrative,  and  meam  ‘hat  moon  ^ 

d“  d  ^TkWTan'ranTl"^^^  ^orf, “perform  Ih 

e^mialCcd^n  of  any  epic  sJle.  Few  would  deny  timd 
the  opening  lines  of  Book  II: 

High  on  a  Throne  of  Royal  State,  which  far 
Outshon  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  oilnd 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  nch^t  hand 
Showrs  on  her  Kings  Barbaric  Pearl  and  Gold, 

Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  raised 
To  that  bad  eminence; 

gWes  a  certain  physical  for«  to  ‘eminence  Samn  «  no  J 
SrSl:  a''^:!:^:  fwe^rt^Vetmber  during  the  ensd. 
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debate,  where  though  he  says  nothing  he  watches  it  swinging 
round  to  his  point  of  view  and  then  intervenes.  *  Barbaric^  is  the 
most  brilliant  touch:  it  is  meant  literally  —  the  oriental 
plunderers  are  barbarians;  it  is  a  dig  at  Satan;  and  besides  that 
it  is  a  term  of  romantic  praise  —  the  sheer  excess  of  wealth, 
bursting  through  all  restraint  and  decorum,  is  so  exciting  as  to 
draw  forth  a  term  of  involuntary  enthusiasm. 

If  this  would  be  generally  recognized  as  a  simile,  the  same 
can  probably  not  be  said  of  two  related  passages  in  Book  V : 

or  they  led  the  Vine 

To  wed  her  Elm;  she  spous’d  about  him  twines 
Her  manageable  arms,  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dowr  th’adopted  Clusters,  to  adorn 
His  barren  leaves. 

(2«5-i9) 

for  Nature  here 

VVantond  as  in  her  prime,  and  plaid  at  will 
Her  Virgin  Fancies,  pouring  forth  more  sweet, 

Wilde  above  rule  or  art;  enormous  bliss. 

(294*7) 

These  are  two  of  the  most  strikingly  sexual  passages  in  Paradise 
Lost;  and  they  are  clearly  meant  as  microcosms  of  the  whole 
description  of  Eden  in  eternal  spring.  Milton  insisted  that  the 
love  of  Adam  and  Eve  included  sexual  intercourse,  and  here 
is  the  same  sort  of  insistence  applied  to  vegetable  nature;  in 
the  first  passage  he  reminds  us  almost  embarrassingly  that  it  is 
wedded  love  — ‘wed’,  ‘spouse’,  ‘manageable’,  ‘dowr’;  the 
second  is  so  much  better  because  its  sexual  terms  are  not  prim 
but  unrestrained  —  ‘wanton’,  ‘prime’,  ‘plaid’.  The  whole 
passage  is  implied  in  the  brilliant  phrase  ‘enormous  bliss’.  The 
modem  meaning  of  ‘enormous’  goes  back  to  1 544,  so  that  the 
physical  overtone,  which  for  us  has  almost  replaced  the  original 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  must  have  been  intended  by  Milton.  It 
is  the  exact  equivalent  of  ^Barbaric  Pearl  and  Gold’ ;  only  in  the 
implied  moral  judgments  do  the  two  phrases  differ,  and  this 
f  judgment  tends  to  get  swept  away  in  the  effect  of  unrestraint 
common  to  both. 
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One  of  the  subtlest  transitions  achieved  by  Milton  m 
course  of  a  simile  is  in  the  following. 


Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
Bright’ns  his  Crest,  as  when  a  wandring  Fire 
Compact  of  unctuous  vapor,  which  the  Night 
Condenses,  and  the  cold  invirons  round. 

Kindl’d  through  agitation  to  a  Flame, 

Which  oft,  they  say,  some  evil  Spirit  attends. 
Hovering  and  blazing  with  delusive  Light 
Misleads  th’amazed  Night-wanderer  from  his  way  | 
To  Boggs  and  Mires,  &  oft  through  Pond  or  Poole, 
There  swallow’d  up  and  lost,  from  succour  farr. 

So  glister’d  the  dire  Snake,  and  into  fraud 
Led  Eve  our  credulous  Mother. 

(IX,  633-44) 


It  is  natural  to  assume,  as  we  begin  reading,  that  the  ‘fire’  i 
being  compared  to  hope  and  joy.  As  we  read  on  this  impr^ 
slowly  shifo,  and  we  realize  that  the  fire  is  the  serpent  M 
and  the  ‘amaz’d  Night-wanderer’  is  not  Satan  but  Eve.  Tl- 
relevance  of ‘some  evil  Spirit  attends’  is  obvious  (the  accur^ 
of ‘attends’  is  worth  noting:  Satan  is  not  the  serpent,  he  is  mertt 
guiding  it);  and  the  most  impressive  lines  are  probably. 


To  Boggs  and  Mires,  &  oft  through  Pond  or  Poole, 
There  swallow’d  up  and  lost,  from  succour  farr. 


Ej] 


The  last  three  words  take  us  back  to  Adam; 
gestion  of  more  than  a  merely  physical  meaning:  % 

and  Mires’,  ‘Pond  and  Poole’  are  the  world  outside  Ede^ 
"samn  is.  ultimately,  leading  Eve:  ‘^d  and  P»* 
holding  in  them  a  distant  suggestion  of  the  flood. 

FinaUy,  I  should  like  to  discuss  XI,  381-4,  'v^ich  at  a 
glance  is  one  of  the  simplest  similes  ^  the  poem  Michael^ 
fed  Adam  up  to  a  hill  from  which  to  show  him  the  vision  of  tk 

future: 


Not  higher  that  Hill  nor  wider  looking  round. 
Whereon  for  different  cause  the  Tempter  set 
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Our  second  Adam  in  the  Wilderness, 

To  shew  him  all  Earths  Kingdomes  and  thir  Glory. 

That  is  simple  enough;  but  Milton  continues: 

His  Eye  might  there  command  wherever  stood 

City  of  old  or  modern  Fame  .  .  . 

and  for  the  next  thirty  lines  comes  a  pageant  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world.  Whose  ‘eye  might  there  command’?  Adam’s,  of 
course.  But  can  we  be  sure  that  the  simile  has  really  ended  at 
1.  384,  as  it  professes  to  have  done?  I  can  never  escape  the 
growing  suspicion  as  I  read  on  that  I  am  not  Adam  being  shown 
foture  empires  by  Michael,  but  Christ  being  shown  present 
empires  by  Satan.  Of  course  this  is  not  really  fair:  Milton  had 
presumably  not  written  Paradise  Regained  when  he  wrote  this 
passage,  and  the  modem  reader,  who  knows  the  later  poem, 
cannot  keep  the  similar  pageant  of  empires  (III,  267!!)  out  of 
his  mind.  Yet  there  are  touches  in  this  passage  which  suggest 
that  Milton  did  intend  this  slide  into  the  future.  ‘Nor  could  his 
eye  not  ken’  (1.  396)  should  strictly,  if  Adam  is  referred  to,  read 
‘nor  could  his  eye  not  have  kenned’;  at  ‘where  Rome  was  to 
sway’  we  are  definitely  brought  back  to  Adam;  but  why  should 
only  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  not  the  whole  scene,  be  singled  out 
as  seen  ‘in  spirit’,  if  not  that  these  countries  are  so  far  away:  the 
implication  being  that  the  rest  were  seen  in  fact;  and  if ‘but  to 
nobler  sights/  Michael  from  Adams  eye  the  Filme  remov’d’ 
(411-12)  is  to  have  its  full  effect,  we  must  surely  be  recalled 
from  what  we  —  and  whoever  is  standing  on  the  mount  —  have 
actually  been  seeing.  The  whole  passage  in  fact  is  a  gloss  on 
‘our  second  Adam' ;  and  the  ambiguity  in  time  is  poetically  the 
most  powerful  way  in  which  Milton  could  give  meaning  to  the 
phrase. 

In  sum:  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Milton  did  not 
use  the  epic  simile  to  provide  an  entertaining  digression.  The 
point  is  important,  and  likely  to  render  Milton  more  attractive 
to  modem  taste;  yet  it  is  perhaps  best  to  conclude  by  pointing 
out  that  all  this  does  not  disprove  the  assertion  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  article  that  the  epic  simile  serves  to  provide  a 
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sense  of  context.  It  is  one  of  Milton’s  chief  weapons  in  coit- 
bating  the  weakness  of  his  subject  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Johnsot 
‘that  it  comprises  neither  human  actions  nor  human  mannoj' 
Since  so  many  similes  are  packed  with  detailed  anticipation 
or  reminiscences  of  the  rest  of  the  poem;  and  since  the  com. 
parisons  themselves  belong  to  the  world  we  live  in  (or,  k 
obedience  to  Milton’s  learning,  think  about),  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  pulling  other  points  of  the  poem  out  of  Heaven,  Hellot 
Paradise,  into  the  world  of  human  actions,  human  manners,  and 
human  interests.  Through  their  relevance,  in  fact,  the  simib 
fulfil  the  function  postulated  of  them  by  Addison  and  Massoc 
even  better  than  those  critics  sometimes  suspected. 
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The  Jinnee  in  the  Well- Wrought  Urn 

WALTER  J.  OjVG,  S.  J. 

THIS  is  the  age  which  has  repudiated  books  about  the  girlhood 
of  Shakespeare’s  heroines.  Criticism  within  the  past  few 
decades  has  made  it  its  business  to  guarantee  the  autonomy  of 
the  work  of  art  as  constituted  within  its  own  limits.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  clear  the  art  object  of  accretions,  to  focus 
attention  on  it  as  freed  of  irrelevancies  concerning  the  author’s 
life,  his  friends  and  his  problems,  or  of  errant  speculation  about 
the  previous  or  subsequent  history  of  characters,  if  any  —  from 
all  Aat  might  be  styled  the  personalist  irrelevancies  adventi¬ 
tious  to  the  work  of  art  in  its  own  totality.  The  effort  has  been 
reasonably  successful.  The  once  undisputed  popularity  of 
biographical  excursion  has  been  severely  curtailed.  It  main¬ 
tains  itself  with  effort  even  in  concert  programme  notes. 

The  compulsions  responsible  for  the  present  emphasis  are 
many  and  complex,  and  they  operate  in  quite  diverse  quarters 
rimultaneously.  The  conviction  that  it  is  neither  the  potter  who 
made  it  nor  the  people,  real  or  fictional,  to  whose  lives  it  is 
tangent,  but  the  well-wrought  urn  itself  which  counts,  has  been 
fed  indifferently  out  of  studies  of  Donne  or  Pope  or  Coleridge, 
out  of  trenchant  criticism  working  through  contemporary 
literature,  out  of  theory  spun  from  clues  picked  up  in  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  from  innumerable  other  sources.  In¬ 
deed,  the  ability  it  manifests  to  pick  up  nourishment  almost 
anywhere  at  all  is  convincing  testimony  to  the  essential  truth 
of  the  conviction  in  question:  it  is  in  accord  with  facts  as 
they  are. 

In  a  sense,  the  current  emphasis  on  the  work  of  art  as  such 
amply  exploits  by  reaction  a  special  weakness  of  nineteenth- 
century  criticism  such  as  Hazlitt’s  or  Lamb’s.  Associated  with 
commitments  of  rhetorical  theory  through  long  centuries,  this 
weakness  was  not  even  new.  But  the  present  age  found  it  sin- 
I  gularly  ripe  for  attack,  and  the  past  few  decades  have,  by  a  kind 
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of  inner  compulsion,  set  themselves  to  forging  weapons  for  tht  ] 
anti-personalist  armory.  This  compulsion  is  discernible  b 
T.  S.  Eliot’s  submersion  of  the  individual’s  subjective  talent  b 
an  objective  tradition  (of  which,  to  be  sure,  the  subjective  talent 
is  simultaneously  the  expression),  and  in  the  attack  launched  by 
F.  R.  Leavis  and  others  against  a  criticism  based  on  measuring 
fictional  characters  by  ‘real  life’  —  by  their  seeming  adapt¬ 
ability  to  ultra-fictional  projection.  The  same  compulsion  is 
seen  everywhere  in  the  persistent  emphasis  of  American  criti¬ 
cism  as  represented  by  such  work  as  that  of  Cleanth  Brooks  or 
Kenneth  Burke. 

But  a  change  of  heart,  however  carefully  defined,  is  setting  in, 
as  a  close  reading  of  recent  critical  credos,  such  as  those  of 
Leslie  Fiedler  or  of  Richard  Chase,  shows.  The  compulsion  to 
beat  the  personalist  horse  loses  force  as  the  impression  gains 
ground  that  he  has  shown  no  unambiguous  signs  of  life  for  a 
long  while.  Beating  him  becomes  a  bore,  and  we  want  som^ 
thing  newer  and  more  interesting  to  do. 

However,  it  is  not  quite  clear  to  me,  nor  perhaps  to  many 
others,  that  the  horse  is  really  dead.  A  phenomenon  so  universal 
and  persistent  as  the  personalist  deviation  in  criticism,  it  would 
seem,  still  deserves  rather  more  explicit  consideration  than  it 
has  received.  It  has  been  written  off  in  places  at  which  it 
might  well  have  been  looked  into.  Personalist  deviationism  b, 
after  all,  not  merely  the  last  infirmity  of  feeble  sensibilities.  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  is  honestly  admired  by  most  objectivist  critics  and 


is  cited  by  Mr.  Fiedler  as  a  practitioner  commonly  acknow- 1  he 
ledged  as  extraordinarily  good,  not  only  stands  for  an  approach .  bi 
to  literature  that  is  frankly  moral,  in  a  distressingly  simplified  th 


fashion,  but  could  state  bluntly  to  Boswell  that  ‘the  biographical  L  nc 
part  of  literature  is  what  I  love  most’.  (The  personalist  hone  ^  bi 


does  seem  dead  and  shrunk  to  a  heap  of  bones  when  we  try  to  I  ar 
imagine  a  present-day  critical  collection  with  that  for  a  titl^  P  d] 


page  motto.) 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  personalist  approach  to  a  work  of  to 
art  is  to  be  advocated.  If  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal  devia-  L  T! 
tion  of  my  own,  I  myself  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  1  pc 
practice  and  theory  of  focusing  primarily  on  the  work  of  ait  1  th 
itself  and  feel  no  desire  to  defend  the  personalist  approach  asa  ^  El 
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substitute  technique.  It  is  not  defence  of  the  personalist  drift, 
but  explanation,  that  is  needed.  The  personalist  deviation  is 
here  to  stay,  not  only  in  programme  notes  but  in  serious 
discussions  of  literature  which,  apparently  unaffected  by  recent 
critical  trends,  continue  to  pour  from  the  presses.  For  some  it 
may  be  a  racking  experience  to  own  that  the  personalist 
approach  is  still  established  as  the  dominant  approach  in  most 
classrooms.  But  there  it  is,  all  the  same. 

However  objectionable,  the  personalist  approach  manifests  a 
persistency  that  itself  clamours  for  explanation.  If  the  um  really 
is  the  issue,  why  is  it  always  in  peril  of  being  overlooked  or 
tossed  aside?  If  you  so  much  as  whisper  that  there  is  a  jinnee  in 
the  um,  most  onlookers  will  be  only  too  willing  to  drop  the  urn 
without  further  ado.  Broken,  it  will  let  the  jinnee  out,  and  they 
can  ask  him  a  few  questions.  While  decrying  the  tendency  to 
behave  this  way,  we  may  be  excused  for  asking  what  accounts 
for  the  presence  of  the  tendency  in  the  first  place. 

II 

There  are  countless  ways  in  which  works  of  art  fray  out  into 
personalities  and  thus  give  the  personalist  distraction  a  foothold 
within  the  art  object  itself.  The  most  obvious,  that  of  character 
in  hterature  or  even  in  the  plastic  arts,  is  both  so  straight¬ 
forward  and  so  complicated  —  with  the  curious  susceptibility 
characters  exhibit  even  for  getting  themselves  psycho-analysed 
-  that  it  hardly  need  be  mentioned.  But  there  are  other  ftx)t- 
holds,  some  closely  approximating  to  this.  There  is  the  auto¬ 
biographical  strain  which  persistently  fertilizes  fiction.  Or 
there  is  the  obverse  autobiography  of  a  Scott  Fitzgerald,  where 
not  only  are  the  novels  cut  to  the  measure  of  the  author’s  life, 
but  this  life  itself  is  lived  to  the  measure  of  the  novels  —  type 
and  antitype  are  generated  not  only  simultaneously  but  re- 
dprocally  as  well. 

Or  there  is  the  fact  that  groupings  of  works  by  author  have  a 
tough  and  ready  viability  not  found  in  groupings  by  classes. 
The  body  of  works  by  Shakespeare  —  plays,  sonnets,  and  other 
poems  all  together  —  forms  a  whole  in  a  way  more  integrated 
than  that  formed  by  the  body  of  Elizabethan  sonnets  or  by 
Elizabethan  drama.  Sweeney  Agonistes  belongs  with  Tradition 
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und’i  Frank  accounts  of  artistic  development,  such  as  Stephen 
Spender’s  recent  account,  throughout  are  replete  with  personal 
tin  11  relations  and  tensions,  which,  again,  would  have  an  entirely 
i  con-  different  status  in  the  life  of  a  mathematician  or  physicist  or 
•e  his  perhaps  even  a  metaphysician. 

/orki  It  would  be  hard  to  disprove  the  statement  that  the  impulse 
•n  tht  to  produce  a  work  of  fine  art  simply  cannot  arise  except  within 
nalia  a  framework  of  personal  give-and-take,  a  you-me  situation,  set 
union  up  within  the  artist’s  mind.  The  lack  of  artistic  impulse  among 
Vtthf  animals  is  a  simple  corollary  of  the  dead  quiet  which  Rilke 
that  ;  found  so  terrifying  in  the  animal  eye.  J.  S.  Mill’s  attempt  to 
e  way  dehne  poetry  as  something  not  heard  but  overYitzxA  is  largely 
f  only  traceable  to  the  impulse  of  the  abstractionist,  scientific  mind  to 
ing  in  extricate  poetry  from  the  network  of  personality  in  which  it  is 
lybe.  involved.  But  the  attempt  is  successful,  or  at  least  titillating, 
all  if  precisely  in  so  far  as  it  removes  the  sensorily  ascertainable 
n  tht  audience  and  replaces  it  with  a  mysterious  audience  suggesting 
;  the  bottomless  depths  of  a  pure  personality,  disengaged  from 
ten  -  j  the  cradities  of  sense  perception  and  existing  only  in  the  vibrant 
rsonal  tension  which  makes  a  me  separate  from  ajou. 
of  as  Creative  activity  is  often  —  again,  perhaps  always  —  powered 
ate  of  by  the  drive  to  accomplish,  in  terms  of  the  production  of  an 
i  kind  object  of  art,  an  adjustment  or  readjustment  in  certain  obscure 
ession  relationships  with  other  persons.  The  state  of  protest  in  which 
ily  b  artistic  activity  is  so  often  framed  is  evidence  of  how  matters 
;  only  stand  here.  Only  persons  are  liable  to  protest.  You  cannot 
;atens  protest  to  a  fact  or  to  an  object.  Although  you  speak  of  pro- 
ersists  testing  against  it,  you  can  only  protest  about  it  to  some  one. 
id  tht  In  a  discussion  of  Lionel  Trilling’s  recent  book,  R.  P.  Blackmur 
illon’j  very  properly  suggests  the  artistic  sterility  of  a  feeling  for  systems 
[e’,  or  ■  -impersonal  things  —  and  the  fact  that  existing  politics  is  good 
f  con-  not  Jot  literature,  but  ‘to  aggravate  literature’.  These  sensitively 
verted  conceived  remarks  underscore  the  value  of  high-potential 
In  tht  person-to-person  situations  in  generating  the  artist’s  product. 

Even  critical  activity  is  dependent  on  this  person-to-person 
rtistic  situation  for  its  coming  into  being.  Another  way  of  putting  this 
upon  is  to  say,  as  it  is  commonly  said,  that  criticism  is  a  social  activity 
t,  the  in  a  way  in  which  scientific  activity  is  not.  Although  in  science 
if  art  there  is  question  of  background,  there  seems  to  be  no  question 
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of  a  personal  mise  en  seine  as  a  condition  of  scientific  activity  b 
the  way  in  which  there  is  in  critical  activity.  Even  when  quo-j 
tions  as  to  who  says  what  about  whom  are  not  obvious  at  ttf 
surface,  issues  involving  such  questions  are  likely  to  be  found  h 
the  depths,  where  the  wells  of  criticism,  like  those  of  the  poem 
are  driven  deep  in  the  personal  situation  in  which  the  critic 
finds  himself.  The  goddess  of  criticism  is  a  kind  of  in-law  of  the 
muses,  and  there  is  some  question  of  an  underground  pass^ 
between  the  watering  places  to  which  she  brings  her  devotea 
and  the  springs  of  Helicon. 


Ill 


The  artistic  situation  differs  from  the  scientific,  against  whici 
it  is  helpful  to  set  it  here,  precisely  in  centring  about  an  extcni- 
alized,  man-made  object.  The  persuasion  that  the  object  itse!: 
must  be  primary  is  thus  both  sound  and  promising.  But  die 
object  is  not  free  of  involvement  in  tragedy  simply  because  ofii! 
primacy  as  object.  Although  it  stands  solidly  —  or  pretty 
solidly  —  on  its  own  feet,  it  is  none  the  less  a  harbinger  of  db 
appointment  and  of  death.  For  once  we  have  granted  to  the 
work  of  art  the  kind  of  autonomy  which  the  artistic  situatiot 
demands,  once  we  have  decided  to  allow  it  to  slough  its  irrelej 
vancies,  which  would  dissipate  its  own  objective  being  in  the 
confusion  of  personal  issues  out  of  which  it  perhaps  arose,  if 
further  question  presents  itself:  Is  it  not  in  the  last  analyil 
cruel  to  face  a  human  being  with  merely  an  object  as  such,ip 
being  which  is  less  than  a  person?  As  soon  as  contemplatM 
enters  beyond  a  certain  stage  of  awareness,  is  not  the  humai 
being  going  to  be  unsatisfied  if  he  cannot  find  another,  a  persoi 
3.  you,  in  whatever  it  is  he  is  concerned  with? 

It  seems  that  he  is  going  to  be  unsatisfied,  precisely  in  so6r 
as  he  drives  this  contemplation  of  the  object  to  its  ultimate -ii 
so  far  as  he  takes  it  in  its  maximum  of  seriousness.  We  conadc 
here  the  case  not  of  passing  attention  to  a  work  of  art  but  tht 
case  of  plenary  attention,  serious  and  protracted  and  repeated 
Contemplation  of  this  sort  involves  love,  and  the  question  i 
whether  it  can  be  carried  on,  or  how  far  it  can  be  carried  on 
without  some  suggestion  of  reciprocity.  Projected  into  an  m- 
peopled  void,  love  becomes  only  the  ultimate  refinement  d 
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jelf-torture.  And  while  it  is  true  that  contemplation  of  a  minor 
object  of  art  may  not  involve  the  full  psychological  mechanism 
of  love  in  all  its  complications,  still,  in  proportion  as  the  object 
of  art  pretends  to  be  serious,  it  at  least  set  in  motion  this 
•  tremendous  mechanism,  which  demands  for  full  satisfaction  the 
reciprocity  of  another  person. 

Man’s  deepest  orientation  is  personal.  He  cannot  give  him- 
'  self  fully  in  an  outpouring  of  love  unless  someone  else  is  there, 
i  with  at  least  the  capability  of  giving  a  self  in  return.  Other¬ 
wise,  psychological  disaster  threatens  —  the  disaster  which  takes 
such  heavy  toll  of  serious  writers  or  artists, 
r  The  morass  of  personality  which  surrounds  the  work  of  art  in 
^  ways  only  briefly  hinted  at  here  establishes  the  personalist 
i  aberration  as  a  permanent  threat.  As  contemplation  enters 
j  upon  a  more  serious  stage,  the  human  being  is  driven  by  the 
whole  economy  of  what  it  is  to  be  man  to  find  opposite  himself, 
in  that  which  he  contemplates,  a  person  capable  of  reacting  in 
turn.  This  drive  is  primordial  and  will  not  be  denied.  It  can  be 
deflected  from  the  object,  as  it  ordinarily  is,  by  a  refusal  to  take 
the  object  in  total  seriousness,  by  a  smile,  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  by  an  acknowledgment,  if  only  subconscious,  that 
somewhere  or  other  the  poem  will  break  down,  will  ultim¬ 
ately  reach  a  point  at  which  it  is  incapable  of  eliciting  further 
love— unlike  a  person,  who  can  go  on  eliciting  love  without 
limit. 

When  the  personalist  aberration  sets  in,  or  in  so  far  as  it  sets 
in,  the  resolution  of  the  state  of  tension  is  otherwise  effected. 
The  movement  of  love  goes  on,  but  persons  —  the  characters  of 
i  the  novel,  the  artist  himself  responsible  for  the  object,  the 
'  peopled  parlour  where  the  Ming  vase  was  displayed,  or  the 
woman  who  ran  her  fingers  over  the  cool  jade  —  will  begin  to 
haunt  the  attention,  not  as  within  the  work  of  art  itself  but  as 
constituted  more  and  more  in  their  own  right.  This  personaliza¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  unsatisfactory,  even  to  the  compulsion  from 
which  it  derives.  It  is  only  an  evanescent  appeasement,  for 
these  persons  do  not  exist  in  the  present  situation  controlled  by 
the  object,  and  it  is  an  existent  and  responsive  person  that 
human  nature  demands.  But  the  personalist  drive,  if  still 
frustrated,  has  had  a  kind  of  say. 
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The  nature  of  the  frustration  here  can  be  misunderstood.  It  i  an 
turns  not  on  the  fact  that  the  work  of  art  is  man-made  but  on  ‘  hu 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  object.  Drilled  at  least  from  the  time  off  ob 
Walter  Pater  to  focus  all  aesthetic  questions  on  the  man-madt "  an 
art  object,  we  are  likely  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  funda-,  of 
mental  impasse  here  presents  itself  at  a  more  basic  level  thai  wi 
that  of  art  itself,  and  that  the  impulse  to  focus  the  difficulty  at  ‘  tic 
the  level  of  art  is  only  another  manifestation  of  the  tendency  to  t  no 
keep  the  potential  of  personality  around  an  object  at  a  man-  {  soi 
mum.  The  art  object,  with  its  immediate  social  context,  is  an  ^  fel 
easier  point  than  the  natural  object  at  which  both  to  study  and 
to  project  the  personalist  aberration.  That  for  both  operations  j 
we  today  automatically  avail  ourselves  of  the  object  of  an  [ 
rather  than  of  the  natural  object  testifies  perhaps  to  the  waning  I  th( 
power  of  the  imagination  in  our  present  culture.  f  an 

In  more  primitive  cultures,  it  has  been  otherwise.  It  has  ben  "  cei 
otherwise  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  culture  of  the  West.  Tht  1  ha 

nature  cults  react  to  the  impasse  created  by  the  person-object  ar< 

situation  not  only  on  the  artistic,  but  upon  the  natural  level  as  pei 
well,  Hebrew  and  early  Christian  critiques  of  the  nature  cula  rec 
of  antiquity  attack  the  cults  precisely  on  such  ground.  In  the  -  ha 
analysis  offered  by  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  it  is  be 

man’s  orientation  towards  personality  which  has  betrayed  him  gei 

in  his  contemplation  of  natural  objects,  so  that  he  pretends  that  cai 
the  objects  themselves  are  persons,  imagining  ‘either  the  firc,ot  ap 

the  wind,  or  the  swift  air,  or  the  circle  of  the  stars,  or  the  great  ap 

water,  or  the  sun  and  the  moon,  to  be  the  gods  that  rule  the  is  ( 
world’.  The  pre-Hellenic  nature  cults  are  accused  of  pretend-  the 
ing  to  close  a  circuit  where  it  cannot  be  closed,  of  failing  to  own  i 
that  the  person-to-person  drive  must  push  on  past  the  person- 1  inc 
object  situation  to  find  a  response  which  plays  back.  While  the  sar 
objects  of  nature  are  indeed  redolent  of  Person,  the  Person  |  coi 
must  be  not  in,  but  beyond  them.  The  error  lies  in  the  self-  ;  ev( 
deception  which  tries  to  turn  the  object  into  a  person  instead  of  ph 
squarely  facing  the  impasse.  I  bg 

Centuries  later,  this  same  critique  is  extended  to  the  Graeco- 1  tb 
Roman  world  and  given  additional  dimensions  by  Paul  in  the  hai 
opening  of  his  Letter  to  the  Romans.  Men  have  allowed  them-  mt 
selves  to  be  misled  in  imputing  what  is  proper  to  the  invisible  obj 
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and  incorruptible  God  (personality  as  such  is  not  visible,  the 
human  person,  in  so  far  as  merely  visible,  being  rather  like  an 
object)  not  only  to  human  beings  but  to  birds  and  four-footed 
animals  and  creeping  things.  Here  the  aberration  of  idolatry, 
of  misplaced  personalism,  is  presented  as  intimately  connected 
with  other  deep  psychological  displacements.  The  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  sexual  aspect  of  marriage  in  an  idolatrous  society  is 
not  a  mere  accident,  for  treating  objects  like  persons  and  per¬ 
sons  like  objects  suggests  a  basic  imbalance  sure  to  make  itself 
felt  in  this  deepest  of  human  personal  relationships. 


IV 


It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  the  precise  differences  between 
the  place  of  the  artist  and  the  art  object  in  contemporary  society 
and  their  place  in  the  Judaeo-Hellenistic  world.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  the  shifts  that  have  produced  the  modern  world 
have  radically  altered  the  focus  of  the  personalist  crisis.  Men 
are  less  and  less  inclined  to  impregnate  inanimate  nature  with 
personality,  at  least  in  any  crass  fashion,  although  it  is  well  to 
recall  that  in  Mr.  Eliot’s  later  poems,  as  H.  Marshall  McLuhan 
has  recently  pointed  out,  the  quite  convincing  speakers  seem  to 
be  sections  of  the  landscape.  Even  apart  from  reflections  sug¬ 
gested  by  this  and  the  many  related  phenomena  which  everyone 
can  think  of,  it  would  be  too  simple  to  maintain  that  the  old 
apotheosis  of  natural  objects  has  simply  been  removed  and  the 
apotheosis  of  the  objects  of  human  art  put  into  its  place.  But  it 
is  certain  that  a  great  shift  has  taken  place  from  the  former  to 
the  latter  kind  of  apotheosis. 

Between  Graeco-Roman  times  and  the  present,  the  crudity  — 
indeed,  the  childishness  —  of  almost  all  medieval  and  Renais¬ 
sance  purely  rhetorical  theory,  which  stands  in  such  strange 


erson  L  contrast  to  the  sophistication  of  theological,  philosophical,  and 
sdf  I  even,  within  its  limits,  what  we  might  today  call  the  para- 
ad  of  I  physical  or  para-medical  theory  of  the  same  periods,  and  which 
I  lags  far  behind  rhetorical  practice,  betrays  the  fact  that 
acco- 1  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  the  object  of  art 
n  the  I  had  not  aggregated  to  itself  any  large  concentration  of  serious 
hem-  i  intellectual  issues.  No  especially  crucial  questions  attached  to 
isible  1  objectsof  art,  not  because  earlier  ages  had  an  adequate  apparatus 
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of  theory  for  explaining  away  the  questions,  but  rather  b^ 
cause  the  object  of  art  failed,  it  would  seem  even  in  the  ca# 
of  serious  artists,  to  become  in  any  urgent  way  the  psychological 
crux  for  things.  It  was  idolatry  of  nature,  implemented  indeed 
by  art,  but  only  implemented,  which  long  remained  the  real 
threat.  The  idolatry  of  art  seems  only  during  the  Renaissance 
to  have  begun  to  appear  as  something  more  than  a  mist  on  the 
horizon. 

Whatever  the  complete  details  of  its  history,  the  shift  in 
emphasis  from  nature  to  art  has  matured  today  in  connection 
with  several  related  phenomena.  There  is  the  elaboration  of 
rhetorical  and  esthetic  theory  which  has  marked  the  past  few 
centuries,  there  is  the  cult,  half-explicit  but  quite  real,  of  the 
artist  who  is  martyr  to  his  craft  and  burnt  up  wholly  in  its 
service,  and,  finally,  there  is  the  present  insistence  on  focusing 
the  object  of  art  itself  to  the  careful  exclusion  of  its  personalized 
periphery. 

The  first  of  these  phenomena,  the  elaboration  of  theory,  is 
simply  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of  art  itself  is  now 
somehow  capable  of  focusing  the  central  issues  of  human 
existence.  The  second  points  immediately  to  the  personalized 
aspect  of  these  issues,  for  in  figures  such  as  those  of  Kafka  or 
Proust  or  Joyce  —  at  least  as  they  exist  as  symbols  in  men’s 
minds,  for,  as  to  their  persons,  we  cannot  presume  to  frame  a 
definitive  answer  —  we  find  the  human  being  who  has  given 
himself  to  the  work  of  art  so  completely  as  to  blur  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  himself  and  it,  presenting  himself  to  it,  as  though 
it  were  a  person,  in  an  act  of  total  abandonment,  and  thus 
endowing  it,  by  what  must  be  the  ultimate  fiction,  with  the 
marrow  of  his  own  abrogated  personality.  For  the  devotee  of 
the  martyr-artist,  the  blurring  here  is  accomplished  not  at  the 
periphery  of  the  work  of  art  by  shading  this  periphery  out  into 
personalities,  but  rather  at  the  very  centre  of  the  work,  where 
the  personality  of  the  artist  has  so  annihilated  itself  as  to  be 
defined  by  nothing  more  than  the  work.  The  autobiographical 
bias  in  the  work  here  does  not  stand  in  relationship  to  a  life 
retained  in  its  ovvn  right  as  real.  The  autobiography  has  con¬ 
sumed  the  life  in  its  telling.  The  real  life  has  been  terminated  in 
a  foundation  sacrifice:  a  human  being  has  been  put  to  death  in 
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b^  order  to  serve  as  the  ultimate  substructure  of  the  artistic  edifice. 
^  To  serve  even  the  cause  of  the  natural  fertility  which  underlies 

ical  the  fertility  of  art,  neither  Moloch  nor  any  other  Baal  could  ask 

etd  for  more. 

real  It  is  in  association  with  such  phenomena  as  these  that  the 
net  present  insistence  on  the  autonomy  of  the  art  obj'ect  acquires  its 

the  high  seriousness.  The  concentration  on  the  object  is  hardly  a 

passing  infatuation  of  a  school  of  critics.  It  is  a  specialized  focus 
t  in  i  of  a  persistent  problem  at  the  centre  of  human  life.  If  the  object 
tion  of  art  has  become  less  religious  today  in  being  less  often  explic- 

n  (rf  itly  directed  towards  an  extra-temporal  goal,  it  has  also  become 
few  more  religious  in  bearing  more  directly  the  weight  of  religious 
the  I  issues.  The  object-person  question  pressing  on  the  art  object 
I  its  I  today  is  not  a  mere  prop  tangential  to  human  living.  It  is  the 
sing  i  axis,  the  quiet  pole  that  bears  the  weight  and  movement  of  all. 
ized  The  assertion  that  in  works  of  art  it  is  the  object  itself  which 
counts  thus  treads  such  crucial  ground  that  it  must  be  made 
y,  is  with  great  honesty,  which  means  with  circumspection  and 
now  humility.  Not  only  the  truth  of  the  situation,  but  its  awkward- 
man  ness  as  well,  must  be  faced.  This  awkwardness  derives  from  the 
ized  fact  that,  far  fetched  as  it  may  seem  when  applied  to  less  im- 
a  or  portant  works  of  art,  the  principle  apparently  holds  that,  in  a 
icn’s  valid  but  not  exclusive  sense,  each  work  of  art  is  not  only  an 
ne  a  object  but  a  kind  of  surrogate  for  a  person.  Anything  that  bids 
iven  for  attention  in  an  act  of  contemplation  is  a  surrogate  for  a 
tine-  person.  In  proportion  as  the  work  of  art  is  capable  of  being 

)ugh  taken  in  full  seriousness,  it  moves  further  and  further  along  an 

thus  asymptote  to  the  curve  of  personality. 

1  the  The  very  insistence  on  the  object-existence  of  the  work  of  art, 
ce  of  the  insistence  that  it  be  set  off  from  another  reality,  clean  and 

t  the  self-possessed,  involves  an  anomaly.  For  it  is  not  an  object,  but 

into  a  person  who  is  self-possessed.  It  is  only  persons  who,  in  their 
here  deep  interiors  where  no  other  creature  can  enter,  are  cut  off 
0  be  clean  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  poised  alone.  The  object 
hical  atuation  itself  is  really  the  crux,  the  ultimate  impossibility  —  a 
I  lift  situation  which  by  its  very  structure  points  away  from  itself  to 
con-  another  world  of  persons,  which  carries  in  itself  its  own  dissolu- 
ediD  tion.  The  very  way  in  which  we  envision  the  object-situation  as 

th  ID  clean,  cut  off,  is  derived  not  so  much  from  the  object  as  from 
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our  own  personalist  bias.  We  have  forgotten  the  lesson  of  | 
Gestalt-psychology.  This  is  humiliating  for  those  who  must  deal  r 
with  objects,  as  we  all  must.  But  it  will  do  no  good  to  blink  the  f 
facts  and  pretend  that  they  are  otherwise.  And  it  will  perhap  > 
do  no  harm  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  recurrent  ( 
impulse  —  shall  we  say,  of  the  undergraduate?  —  to  get  awav  ^ 
from  it  all  and  back  into  the  vibrant  world  of  personalitie  | 
again. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  as  a  matter  of  foil,  | 
serious,  protracted  contemplation  and  love,  it  is  unbearable  for  ^ 
a  man  or  woman  to  be  faced  with  anything  less  than  a  person  ■ 
—  and  thus,  tragically,  even  part-way  unbearable  to  be  faced  * 
only  with  other  human  persons,  where  the  personal  relationship  ' 
is  inevitably  enmeshed  in  material  situations  involving  objects, 
and  where  even  the  human  being,  measurable,  definable, 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  object  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  | 
person.  In  all  our  moves,  our  motivation,  perhaps  in  secret  and  | 
by  indirection,  bears  towards  the  counter-move,  hopes  to  find 
itself  really  a  counter-move.  Our  great  fear  is  that  we  arc  not 
being  loved.  Our  gaze  on  the  object,  we  peep  anxiously  from 
the  corners  of  our  eyes,  alert  for  someone’s  respsonse  somewhert 

This  situation  keeps  the  jinnee  in  the  urn  and  promises  to 
keep  him  there  for  good.  Try  as  you  may,  he  will  not  be  exor¬ 
cized.  What  is  worse,  he  will  always  threaten  to  prove  more 
interesting  than  the  urn  itself.  For  he  is  a  person,  or  —  since  it 
is  hard  to  be  certain  about  jinn,  themselves  folklore  creature 
grown  out  of  the  person-object  crisis  and  representing  an  ! 
ambiguous  and  unsatisfactory  compromise,  for  some  Moslem 
writers  make  them  angelic  or  demonic  persons,  but  others  mere 
diaphanous  animals  —  at  any  rate,  if  he  is  not  a  person,  he 
behaves  enough  like  one  to  betray  the  bias  of  the  human  heart 
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f  Lawrence  and  Dr.  Leavis:  The  Case  of 
f  St.  Mawr 

ROBERT  LIDDELL 

I  I  FEEL  moved  to  protest  against  the  idolatry  now  being  paid 
to  Lawrence  by  Dr.  Leavis.  In  reading  an  author  so  good  and 
so  bad  as  Lawrence  can  be,  we  have  special  need  of  critical 
t;  direction.  I  had  great  hopes  of  receiving  direction  of  this  kind 
I  fiom  Dr.  Leavis,  who  should  have  been  the  fittest  person  to 
I  give  it,  and  to  whose  guidance  I  have  been  much  indebted  in 
I  the  past  in  reading  Conrad. 

•  Wishing  to  treat  Lawrence  with  respect,  and  as  an  artist,  I 
shall  confine  most  of  my  remarks  to  one  short  work,  St.  Mawr, 
to  which  Dr.  Leavis  has  recently  given  special  attention.  From 
an  inspection  of  this  work  I  hope  to  show: 

1.  That  Mr.  Eliot’s  so  much  criticized  notion  of  the  uncouth, 
untutored  Lawrence  is  not  quite  without  foundation. 

2.  That  Dr.  Leavis  has  almost  abandoned  criticism  for  un¬ 
critical  adoration  of  this  work. 

I  That  Lawrence  ultimately  jwssessed  a  wide  and  rich  culture 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  about  him,  as  about  George  Eliot 
t  and  Hardy,  there  was  something  of  the  autodidact,  and  it  is 
j  hardly  possible  to  explain  it  away.  Though  infinitely  superior 
p  to  poor  Leonard  Bast  in  Howard's  End,  their  culture  was  pain¬ 
fully  acquired  like  his,  not  painlessly  absorbed  like  that  of  the 
Schlegels.  The  ponderous  priggishness  of  George  Eliot’s  letters 
during  the  Coventry  period,  and  the  ‘dragged  in’  references  to 
mythology  and  the  long  ‘literary’  words  in  some  of  Hardy’s 
novels  tell  the  same  story.  Cyril  of  The  White  Peacock  and  Paul 
Morel  of  Sons  and  Lovers  are  not  such  immensely  superior  Basts. 
These  b(X)ks  are  full  of  ‘dragged  in’  culture: 

‘People  must  be  ill  when  they  write  like  Maxim  Gorky.’ 

‘They  live  in  town,’  said  I. 

‘Yes  —  but  then  look  at  Hardy  —  life  seems  so  terrible  —  it 
isn’t,  is  it?’ 
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Or: 

‘She  answered  him  in  Latin,  with  two  lines  from  Virgil.’ 

Or: 

‘Our  very  speech  was  clipped  with  precision,  as  we  driftei 
to  a  discussion  of  Strauss  and  Debussy’  {sic).  [One  feels  nm 
it  was.] 

Or: 

‘Ton  don’t  care  about  Herbert  Spencer.’ 

Or: 

‘They  were  at  the  Renan  “Vie  de  Jesus”  stage.’ 

If  we  look  at  these  great  autodidacts,  George  Eliot,  Hanh 
and  Lawrence,  without  social  prejudice  or  inverted  sodai 
prejudice,  we  shall  admit  how  much  culture  they  gained,  bm 
we  shall  also  admit  that  they  lacked  something  which  a  mott 
conventional  education  might  have  provided  —  the  power  (at 
least  in  youth)  to  wear  their  learning  with  grace  and  ease. 

In  St.  Mawr  we  see  at  once  that  there  were  things  Lawrena 
did  not  know,  and  did  not  know  he  was  ignorant  of.  It  is  no 
great  crime  to  be  ignorant  about  titles  and  modes  of  addres, 
but  French  howlers  over  English  titles  are  always  considered 
legitimate  cause  for  mirth,  and  an  English  author  who  write 
about  a  baronet  is  assumed  to  know  how  to  address  him  andlA 
wife;  if  not,  why  confer  that  title  on  him?  But  a  gossip  columnis 
is  quoted  as  calling  Sir  Henry  Carrington’s  wife  ‘Lady  Henn 
Carrington’.*  And  a  housekeeper,  a  very  superior  servant,  b 
reported  as  announcing  ‘The  Honourable  Laura  Ridley’. 

Moreover,  the  clergyman  in  a  country  parish  is  called  ‘Dean 
Vyner’:  the  village  was  neither  Battle  nor  Booking,  and  At 
clergyman  in  question  does  not  appear  to  have  retired  to  1 
country  parish  from  a  cathedral  deanery.  In  an  American  film 
we  should  just  be  amused  at  a  country  rector  being  called 
‘Dean’,  but  we  should  think  it  certainly  betrayed  a  certo 
ignorance  of  the  ‘central  tradition’  of  English  life.  Is  it  sur¬ 
prising  that  in  this  book  we  have  reference  to  ‘Iphegeneia’  («), 
and  that  Sir  Henry  calls  his  mother  ‘Belle- Mere’  {sic)?  And  that 
Lady  Carrington,  writing  to  her  mother,  quotes:  'Noli  m  to 
gere,  homine!'  {sic)? 

A  collection  of  slips  like  that  in  a  work  of  only  one  hundrtd 
*  She  thinks  of  herself  as  ‘Lady  Louise  Carrington’. 
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and  eighty  pages  is  impressive.  I  submit  that  they  are  a  proof 
of  the  sort  of  ‘ignorance’  that  Mr.  Eliot  postulates  —  the 
ignorance  of  a  man  who  does  perhaps  know  a  great  deal,  but 
with  the  inaccuracy  of  an  autodidact.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the 
impression  that  they  also  exhibit  a  ‘don’t  careness’,  a  vulgarity 
of  someone  who  comes  to  culture  as  a  nouveau  riche.  And  if  I  sec 
vulgarity  in  St.  Mawr,  let  no  one  say  ‘I  suppose  Mr.  Liddell 
fini  evidence  of  vulgarity  in  the  author  of  Sea  and  Sardinia  or 
Etruscan  Places  or  Odour  of  Chrysanthemums'  —  when  in  those 
works  I  find  no  evidence  of  any  such  thing. 

The  rest  of  my  remarks  will  be  confined  to  an  examination 
of  Dr.  Leavis’s  eulogy  of  St.  Mawr  {Scrutiny,  XVII,  i),  from 
which  all  further  quotations  are  taken. 

He  quotes  the  opening  pages.  ‘What  looks  like  carelessness  — 
the  relaxed,  idiomatic  and  even  slangy  familiarity  —  is  actually 
precision  and  vivid  firsthandness  .  .  .  His  writing  seems  to  have 
the  careless  ease  of  extraordinarily  fluent  and  racy  speech;  but 
you  see,  if  you  stop  to  cast  a  critical  eye  back  over  the  page,  that 
everything  is  precisely  and  easily  right  —  the  slangy  colloquial¬ 
ism,  the  flippant  cliche  given  an  emotional  intensity  .  .  .’  To 
me  this  seems  like  blind  idolatry,  and  Mr.  Eliot’s  comment  on 
Lawrence,  ‘II  ecrit  extremement  mal’  (quoted  from  La  Nouvelle 
Rem  Franfaise)  compels  agreement. 

Let  us  look  at  four  paragraphs  at  the  beginning  of  the  book 
as  a  specimen  (my  italics) : 

She,  with  her  odd  little  museau,  not  exactly  pretty,  but  very  attrac¬ 
tive;  and  her  quaint  air  of  playing  at  being  well-bred,  in  a 
sort  of  charade  game;  and  her  queer  familiarity  with  foreign 
cities  and  foreign  languages;  and  the  lurking  sense  of  being  an 
outsider  everywhere,  like  a  sort  of  gipsy,  who  is  at  home  anywhere 
and  nowhere’,  all  this  made  up  her  charm  and  her  failure. 
She  didn’t  quite  belong. 

Of  course  she  was  American:  Lousiana  family,  moved 
down  to  Texas.  And  she  was  moderately  rich,  with  no 
close  relation  except  her  mother.  But  she  had  been  sent  to 
school  in  France  when  she  was  twelve,  and  since  she  had 
finished  school,  she  had  drifted  from  Paris  to  Palermo,  Biarritz 
to  Vienna  and  back  via  Munich  to  London,  then  down 
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again  to  Rome.  Only  fleeting  trips  to  her  America. 

So  what  sort  of  American  was  she,  after  all? 

And  what  sort  of  European  was  she  either?  She  didn't 
‘belong’  anywhere.  Perhaps  most  of  all  in  Rome,  among  tk 
artists  and  the  Embassy  people. 

The  italicized  phrases  are  less  like  ‘fluent  and  racy  speech 
than  fluent  and  racy  journalism:  to  anyone  not  besotted  with 
Lawrence,  it  must  seem  a  poor,  bedraggled  bit  of  writing,  am! 
not  an  encouraging  beginning  to  a  book. 

Whether  it  is  a  novel  or  a  fable,  St.  Mawr  has  a  story,  anditij 
better  to  see  at  once  what  that  story  is. 

Henry  Carrington,  a  baronet  of  Australian  origin,  settles  k 
London  with  his  wife  Lou,  the  globe-trotting  American  of  dit 
‘odd  little  museau\  They  are  joined  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Wht, 
who  has  a  great  dislike  for  her  son-in-law.  Mrs.  Witt  deddo 
to  ride  in  Hyde  Park,  Lou  is  induced  to  ride  with  her,  andii 
her  turn  tries  to  make  her  husband  ride.  Rico  (for  so  Henryi 
usually  called)  is  not  good  at  riding;  a  ‘nice,  quiet  horse’  would 
have  been  an  appropriate  mount  for  him,  but  Lou  falls  in  kni 
with  a  beautiful  and  dangerous  stallion,  St.  Mawr,  who  lui 
already  killed  two  men,  and  persists  in  buying  him  as  a  gift 
for  her  husband:  ‘she  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  Rico’. 

Witt  shortly  afterwards  does  her  best  to  cause  a  riding-accidcnt 
in  the  Park  —  the  first  part  of  the  book  looks  like  the  beginning 
of  a  story  of  the  attempted  murder  of  a  husband  by  his  wife  and 
mother-in-law. 

The  stallion  is  forbidden  the  Park;  Mrs.  Witt  moves  fortht 
summer  to  Shropshire,  with  her  horse  and  her  groom,  Phocnir 
and  Rico  and  Lou  accompany  her  with  St.  Mawr,  and  hi 
groom,  Lewis.  There  Rico,  determined  not  to  be  defeated  by 
the  horse,  has  a  more  serious  accident,  pulls  the  horse  over  ot 
top  of  him  and  is  injured. 

Local  society,  reasonably  enough,  wishes  this  vicious  and 
dangerous  animal  to  be  destroyed,  or  to  be  gelded,  with  tht 
hope  of  making  him  tamer.  Dr.  Leavis  comments:  ‘Whatw 
have  to  note  is  the  way  in  which  he  is  made  for  us  somethin? 
more  than,  something  decidedly  other  than,  a  vicious  hoist 
It’s  largely  the  way  in  which  we  see  him  through  Lou’s  eyB,L 
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1.  SO  that  he  is  invested  for  us  with  the  significance  he  has  for  her. 

Wc  are  really  made  to  feel  —  and  it  is  an  extraordinary  creative 
didnt  triumph  of  the  poet  —  that  he  represents  deep  forces  of  life  that 
longtk  are  thwarted  in  the  modern  world;  to  feel,  on  the  plane  of  the 
outward  drama,  that  he  has  been  provoked  and  outraged  by  his 
human  master,  so  that  his  “break”  isn’t  mere  viciousness,  but  a 
speed  protest  of  life. 

d  wtl  This  is  surely  a  sentimental  account  of  things.  It  is  not  a 
ig,  aac  story  of  a  base  man  and  a  noble  animal,  it  is  not  a  story  of 
cruelty  to  animals  ‘on  the  plane  of  the  outward  drama’;  and  if 
nditis  we  find  ourselves  feeling  that  a  vicious  horse,  be  he  never  so 
beautiful,  ‘represents  deep  forces  of  life  that  are  thwarted  in  the 
tries  ii  modem  world’,  we  should  surely  ask  ourselves  three  questions: 
ofth  Is  this  a  respectable  feeling?  What  are  these  (vaguely  named) 
i.  Witt,  forces  of  life?  Isn’t  it,  perhaps,  just  as  well  that  they  are 
ieddo  thwarted  in  the  modern  world? 

and  in  And  surely  we  do  not  see  with  Lou’s  eyes;  she  is  generally 
emvB  sentimental  about  St.  Mawr,  and  sometimes  hysterical, 
would  When  ‘the  Dean’  tells  her  he  ought  to  be  shot:  ‘Her  colour 
inlwr  was  high,  and  there  was  a  glint  in  her  eye.  These  people 
ho  has  almost  roused  her  to  hatred.  Oh,  these  awful,  house-bred, 

I  a  gift  house-inbred  human  beings,  how  repulsive  they  were!’ 

Mn,  We  do  indeed  understand  the  glowing  beauty  of  the  horse, 
xidnn  ‘The  horse  was  really  glorious:  like  a  marigold,  with  a  pure 
[inning  golden  sheen,  a  shimmer  of  green-gold  lacquer,  upon  a  burning 
ife  and  red-orange.  There  on  the  shoulder  you  saw  the  yellow  lacquer 
glisten.’  The  suggested  destruction  of  so  beautiful  a  thing  must 
for  tbf  give  us  a  pang;  and  gelding  will  take  away  the  ‘brute  beauty, 
loenk  JUid  valour’,  even  if  (at  the  horse’s  present  age)  it  does  not 
tnd  his  bll  him. 

itcdby  Dr-  Leavis  condemns  Rico  as  ‘superficial’  because  he  can 
)vcr  (B  ‘ouly’  see  the  physical  beauty  of  St.  Mawr.  T o  Lou :  ‘That  black 

fiery  flow  in  the  eyes  of  the  horse  was  not  “attitude”.  It  was 
us  and  something  much  more  terrifying  and  real,  the  only  thing  that 
ith  tht  was  real.  Gushing  from  the  darkness  in  menace  and  question, 

hat  w  and  blazing  out  in  the  splendid  body  of  the  horse.’ 

lethim  That  is,  she  has  chosen  to  make  St.  Mawr  a  private  symbol  — 
horse  well,  the  emperor  Caligula  deified  his  horse.  There  is  however 
’s  eyts,  f  no  reason  why  her  private  symbol  should  have  validity  for  other 
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people.  To  other  people  the  horse  is  a  dangerous  object,  k 
dangerous  that  it  must  be  kept  in  conditions  where  very  few 
people  can  see  its  beauty.  And  any  reasonable  Aesthetic  must 
make  the  value  of  a  beautiful  thing  depend  upon  its  being  seen 
by  human  eyes;  if  a  beautiful  thing  is  not  to  be  seen,  we  must, 
if  we  are  reasonable,  bear  its  destruction  with  considerablt 
equanimity  —  particularly  if  it  is  mortal,  any  way. 

Dr.  Leavis  says  that  the,  so  reasonable,  insistence  on  the 
horse’s  destruction  ‘is  brought  home  to  us  as  both  spiteful  and 
mean’  —  but  this  is  hardly  the  case,  as  the  people  who  insist  on 
the  horse’s  destruction  are  so  little  characterized,  they  have  not 
enough  character  for  spite  or  meanness  to  get  a  foothold  in 
them.  Flora  Manby  indeed,  the  young  woman  who  admires 
Rico,  is  not  even  allowed  to  talk  like  an  educated  woman,  which 
she  is  apparently  meant  to  be. 

‘Don’t  you  trouble,  you’re  looking  dandy,  a  bit  hot  and 
flushed  like,’  said  Flora  Manby. 

The  mother  and  daughter  now  go  to  America,  for  no  particu¬ 
lar  reason,  bidding  Rico  an  indefinite  farewell.  They  take  with 
them  their  two  horses  and  two  grooms,  but  abandon  Lewis  and 
St.  Mawr  in  Texas,  again  for  no  particular  reason.  Lou  feek 
the  call  of  the  wild,  and  buys  a  ranch  high  up  in  the  mountains, 
where  she  and  her  mother  and  Phoenix  are  left  together  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  This  is  the  work  that  Dr.  Leavis  dislikes  being 
called  a  nouvelle  —  some  people  might  be  tempted  to  call  it  a 
novelette. 

And  yet,  even  in  this  unfortunate  book,  Lawrence  the  artist 
sometimes  reveals  himself  with  power.  If  he  were  not  a  great 
artist  he  would  not  be  worth  so  much  talking  about.  His  art 
made  the  beauty  of  the  horse  —  and  at  the  end  of  the  book  the 
superb  beauty  of  Lou’s  mountain  ranch. 

Katherine  Mansfield  said  somewhere  that  there  were  three 
Lawrences;  the  black  devil,  whom  she  hated;  the  prophet,  in 
whom  she  did  not  believe;  and  the  man  and  artist  whom  she 
loved  and  valued.  Now  that  it  is  twenty-four  years  since  he 
died,  can  we  not  rid  ourselves  of  the  devil  and  the  prophet  (for 
whom  there  is  surely  no  future),  and  find  the  man  and  artist, 
who  is  immortal?  The  Lawrence  who  could  write  about  things 
so  that  they  seemed  more  present,  more  significant,  than  thq 
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could  be  in  the  order  of  material  existence  —  chrysanthemums 
that  smelt  more  like  chrysanthemums  than  any  possible 

chrysanthemums. 

Dr.  Leavis,  if  he  had  wished,  could  have  been  our  best  guide. 
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SHELLEY’S  GRASP  UPON  THE  ACTUAL 
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MR.  HOUSTON’S  much-mistaken  commentary  on  tbtl 
working  of  Shelley’s  mind  and  his  rearguard  action  against  I 
‘bad  syntax’  point  the  truth  of  the  old  warning  that  the  critic- 1 
ism  of  Shelley’s  verse  in  isolated  fragments  is  ‘a  fruitless  task:wt  f 
have  not  the  language’.  It  is  not  a  bit  of  good  extracting  the 
nucleus  of  a  highly-organized  system  of  associations  in  Pn- 
metheus  and  then  calling  it  a  broken  chain  of  imagery,  or  reject¬ 
ing  one  of  Aesop’s  fables  in  Islam  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an 
unsuccessful  Homeric  simile. 

As  Dr.  Erdman  hinted  in  his  admirable  reply,  the  whole  lint  i 
of  approach  implied  in  the  charge  of  a  ‘weak  grasp  upon  tht 
actual’  is  so  very  wrong  that  little  can  be  achieved  by  tinkering 
with  details.  I  wish  only  to  revert  to  the  ‘plume-uplifting  wind 
extract  from  P.U.  II,  ii,  since  this  belongs  to  a  crucial  episode  in 
the  poem  and  invites  a  different  kind  of  analysis. 

Shelley  himself  tells  us  what  he  does  with  the  actual  aftn 
grasping  it,  in  a  passage  more  often  admired  than  explained.  A 
poet,  he  says, 

. . .  will  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 

The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 

The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy-bloom,  ’ 

Nor  heed  nor  see,  what  things  they  be; 

But  from  these  create  he  can 
Forms  more  real  than  living  man.  . . . 

{P.U.,  I,  743-8) 
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Shelley  sets  out,  that  is,  from  a  scientifically-observed  piece  d 
reality  (the  insects  and  flowers  are  identified;  the  source  and 
angle  of  the  lighting  defined),  but  he  is  not  interested  in 
physical  details  as  details  (like  Clare),  nor  in  bees  as  bees  (like 
Keats) :  what  he  perceives  in  the  natural  world  gives  only  i 
physical  basis  for  what  concerns  him  as  a  poet  —  the  essence  of 
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the  human  situation  reflected  in  art  (‘Forms  more  real  than 
living  man’).  The  bees  are  on  a  mission  of  renewal  amid  forms 
oflife  that  spring  irrepressibly,  like  the  ‘tyrant-quelling  myrtle’, 
over  the  ruins  of  Roman  greatness  and  oppression. 

Shelley’s  major  images  all  have  a  similar  origin.  Their 
peculiar  quality  doesn’t  arise  from  visionary’s  palsy,  but  from 
the  cocoon  of  symbolism  which  is  drawn  purposefully  round 
some  central  physical  fact  and  hides  its  metamorphosis.  The 
‘plume-uplifting  wind’  is  such  an  image.  It  contains  no  scienti¬ 
fic  or  syntactical  errors.  Mr.  Houston  can  make  a  plume-up- 
lifting  wind  steam  merrily  any  time  he  likes  by  putting  on  his 
kettle,  or  by  simply  quoting  Gerontion  in  his  bedroom  in  January. 
The  physical  basis  of  the  image  is  an  exhalation  of  vapour  from 
a  volcanic  crack,  which  condenses  to  a  plume  of  steam  in  the 
cold  air  (‘A  Pinnacle  of  Rock  among  Mountains’).  By  borrow¬ 
ing  the  ‘subterranean  wind’  of  Pelorus  and  thundring  Aetna  from 
Paradise  Lost  (i,  230-3),  Shelley  converts  the  vapour  into  an 
agent  of  revolutionary  change;  but  he  himself  was  one  of  ‘those 
who  saw’  similar  phenomena,  first  in  the  hot  springs  at  Bath 
(he  refers  to  the  legend  of  the  founding  of  Bath  by  Bladud  in 
P.U.,  IV,  388-93  —  another  non-Homeric  simile,  by  the  way), 
and  later  at  the  Grotta  del  Cane,  near  one  of  the  places  that 
suggested  the  realm  of  Demogorgon. 

Threads  of  association  are  attached  to  this  concept  from  all 
parts  of  the  jxiem.  Shelley’s  science,  of  course,  makes  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  radioactive  and  volcanic  processes,  and  the 
form  of  the  exhalation  is  meant  to  suggest  both  a  medicinal 
steam  (capable  of  healing  the  pains  of  mankind)  and  a  sup¬ 
pressed  revolutionary  force.  The  volcano  is  an  obvious  symbol 
of  social  revolution,  as  in  the  contemporary  lines  on  Peterloo: 

And  that  slaughter  to  the  Nation 
Shall  steam  up  like  inspiration, 

Eloquent,  oracular; 

A  volcano  heard  afar. 

{Mask  of  Anarchy,  Ixxxix) 


Demogorgon  inhabits  a  quiescent  volcano,  as  the  Titan  Typhon 
lay  beneath  Etna  in  Aeschylus,  and  the  ‘oracular  vapour’ 
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hurled  up  from  his  realm  is  oracular  in  several  senses:  it  bode  I 
no  good  to  Jupiter,  and  it  makes  those  who  breathe  it  eager  to  P 
grasp  the  future  (Oracles  in  ancient  time  had  used  such  vapoun  i 
to  induce  a  prophetic  trance).  Those  affected  are  inspired  and 
compelled  to  ‘follow’ ;  they  thus  become  agents  of  the  power  that  Nc 
converted  them;  and  the  whole  complex  of  symbols  expresses  a  da 
relation  between  historical  necessity  and  human  action  which  ij  It 
fundamental  both  to  the  poem  and  to  Shelley’s  views  on  the  »> 
writer’s  role  in  society.  (Some  exhalations,  incidentally,  art  ^  to 
poisonous,  and  any  who  breathe  these  are  liable  to  becomt  thi 
agents  of  imperialism.  P.U.,  III,  iii,  124-30). 

It  is  obviously  wrong  to  deny  to  Shelley  the  supporting  [. 
‘ambiguities’  that  would  be  credited  to  other  poets  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  steaming  wind  uplifts  its  own  plume,  but  it  is  also 
‘plume-uplifting’ :  it  ruffles  the  complacent  feathers  of  those  who 
feel  it,  and  it  makes  them  cocky  and  militant.  The  whdt  0 
passage  is  not  only  thoroughly  sound  in  itself,  but  radiate  r  in 
imagery  which  keeps  all  parts  of  the  poem  in  touch  with  thi  A 
particular  theme.  Objections  to  it  based  on  syntax  or  assoda- 1  hi 
tion-breakdown  are  not  so  much  wrong  as  meaningless  and  L  d 
frivolous,  like  some  of  the  Augustan  objections  to  Elizabethan  I  m 
metaphor.  E  gi 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  may  I  heartily  support  Dr.  Erdman’s  r  d 
assumption  that  the  phenomenon  behind  Shelley’s  ‘tangled 
boughs’  is  a  waterspout?  If  Shelley  normally  (ievelops  hi  | 
imagery  from  an  observed  physical  fkct,  this  reading  must  be  f 
right,  as  sea  and  sky  can  be  physically  connected  in  no  other  I  F 
way.  Waterspouts  connect  Heaven  and  ocean  in  A  Vision 
Sea  (April  1820,  or  earlier).  Moreover,  Maenad,  whirling  f  f 
leaves,  waterspout,  and  floating  hair  are  all  associated  in  t 
Shelley’.*?  note  on  a  sculptural  group  in  the  Florence  gallery,  | 
which  he  was  studying  in  October  1819.  He  usually  spoked  |  f 
waterspouts  as  having  trunks,  like  trees.  I  ^ 

Mr.  Houston  is  a  little  unwise  to  oppose  Mr.  Eliot’s  syntax  to  f  * 
Shelley’s,  although  Shelley  was  a  less  meticulous  and  more  I  ^ 
prolific  writer.  I  don’t  wish  to  fall  into  the  fashionable  habit  of  f 
sending  one  bucket  down  the  well  to  bring  up  another;  but  Mr.  t 
Houston  need  look  no  further  than  the  opening  lines  of  ^ 
Quartets  to  find  a  ‘false  appearance  of  precision’:  P  1 
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<THE  critical  forum’ 

Time  present  and  time  past 
Are  both  perhaps  present  in  time  future, 

And  time  future  contained  in  time  past. 

No  amount  of  moss  and  merds  can  cover  the  fact  that  in  the  last 
clause  the  subject  is  ‘time  future’  and  the  verb  ‘are  contained’. 
It  might  be  argued  that  Mr.  Eliot  frequently  makes  do  with  this 
sort  of  inert  syntax  because  of  his  incurably  necrophilic  attitude 
to  the  English  language,  and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence;  but 
this  is  not  the  place  to  analyse  Mr.  Eliot’s  grasp  upon  the  actual. 

G.  M.  Matthews 


IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  TRIBUNES 

ON  December  17th,  1905,  Beerbohm  Tree  lectured  to  a  work¬ 
ing-class  audience  in  Poplar  Town  Hall  on  Shakespeare. 
After  the  lecture,  we  are  told,  a  young  man  in  the  body  of  the 
haU  asked  Tree:  ‘Did  he,  or  did  he  not,  ridicule  the  working- 
classes?’  The  Chairman  protected  Tree  from  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  answering  the  question  by  advising  the  young  man  to 
go  to  the  nearest  library  to  find  the  answer.  Another  member 
of  the  audience  was  heard  to  say:  ‘You  wouldn’t  believe  the 
nasty  things  Shakespeare  says  in  that  there  play.’ 

The  mistake  of  both  members  of  the  audience  was  to  suppose 
that  Shakespeare  agreed  with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
Patricians  in  Coriolanus.  Mr.  D.  J.  Enright,  in  his  admirable 
article,  does  not  fall  into  this  error,  but  in  one  parenthesis  he 
rrfers  to  the  Tribunes  as  ‘utter  scoundrels’.  This  is  the  Patrician 
view;  it  is  also  the  orthodox  view.  Dr.  Johnson  referred  to 
their  ‘plebeian  malignity  and  tribunitian  insolence’  and 
Granville-Barker  regarded  them  as  comic  villains.  But  are 
they?  John  Palmer  is  almost  their  only  defender,  but  it  is 
significant  that  he  had  more  experience  of  politics  than  most 
literary  critics. 

He  points  out  that  the  Tribunes  ‘are  the  natural  products  of  a 
class  war’,  that  they  ‘defend  the  interests  of  the  popular  party’, 
and  that  they  ‘remove  from  power  a  declared  enemy  of  the 
people’.  Palmer  suggests  that  they  have  been  harshly  judged 
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because  they  don’t  pretend  to  be  disinterested  patriots,  and  I 
because  they  ‘neglect  the  noble  postures  and  impresavt 
mimicries  adopted  by  pexsons  with  a  longer  experience  of 
public  life  and  of  the  deportment  which  public  life  requires’. 
They  are  too  cunning  to  oppose  Coriolanus’s  nomination  as 
consul:  they  realize  that  his  defects  of  character  will  play  into 
their  hands.  They  advise  the  citizens  to  say  they  voted  for 
Coriolanus  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Tribunes  themselves:  ‘Lay 
the  fault  on  us.’  The  advice  is  Machiavellian,  but  we  can  hardly 
expect  the  Tribunes  to  behave  very  scrupulously  when  their 
position  and  the  cause  of  the  people  are  at  stake,  especially 
when  their  social  superiors  are  much  more  unscrupulous. 
Coriolanus  makes  the  counter-revolutionary  suggestion  that  the 
office  of  tribune  should  be  abolished,  and  he  strikes  the  aediles. 
Both  the  proposal  and  the  act  are  treasonable,  and  the  Tribunes 
with  unwise  leniency  commute  the  death-sentence  to  one  of 
banishment.  Later  on,  when  Coriolanus  is  besieging  Rome, 
the  behaviour  of  the  Tribunes  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Patricians.  Whereas  the  Patricians  think  only  of  their  own 
skins  and  have  no  word  of  criticism  of  Coriolanus  for  his 
treachery,  the  Tribunes  urge  them  to  forget  their  class  hatred 
and  think  of  Rome. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suggest  that  Shakespeare  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Tribunes,  but  he  saw  both  sides  more  clearly  than 
some  of  his  critics.  Hazlitt  thought  that  Shakespeare  ‘had  a. 
leaning  to  the  arbitrary  side  of  the  question’  and  Mr.  E.  C 
Pettet  {Shakespeare  Survey,  3,  p.  39)  has  argued  that  the  play 
reflects  ‘the  natural  reactions  of  a  man  of  substance  to  a  recent 
mob  rising  in  his  country’.  But,  as  Hazlitt  admits,  ‘the  caused 
the  people  is  indeed  but  little  calculated  as  a  subject  for  poetry 
. . .  The  language  of  poetry  naturally  falls  in  with  the  language 
of  power’.  Coriolanus  and  his  friends  are  given  better  poetry, 
but  their  actual  behaviour  is  more  immoral  than  that  of  the 
Tribunes.  The  play  illustrates  (as  Coleridge  said)  ‘the  wonder¬ 
ful  philosophic  impartiality  of  Shakespeare’s  politics’. 

John  Palmer’s  book,  although  mainly  concerned  with  the 
no  longer  fashionable  character-analysis,  is  remarkably  shrewd. 
The  most  that  one  can  say  against  it  is  that  the  same  methodj 
could  have  been  applied  if  the  plays  had  all  been  written  b 
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prose:  and  the  poetry  often  enlists  our  sympathies  for  a  char¬ 
acter  we  should  otherwise  dislike.  Macbeth  and  Othello  go  the 
primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire,  but  their  poetry  quali¬ 
fies  our  moral  judgments. 

Kenneth  Muir 


CRITICISM  FOR  CRITICISM’S  SAKE 


the  mail  boat  has  brought  in  a  number  of  literary  magazines 
I  (including  two  issues  of  Essays  in  Criticism).  I  have  made  the 
unfortunate  mistake  of  reading  them  all  at  once  instead  of  at 
I  decent  quarterly  intervals,  for  I  am  left  feeling  that  there  is 
j  something  horribly  wrong  either  with  literary  criticism  or  with 
myself. 

Literature  was  (in  some  sense)  criticism  of  life,  I  had  always 
supposed,  and  literary  criticism  was  therefore  criticism  of 
criticism  of  life  —  and  thus,  like  literature,  fairly  intimately 
connected  with  life. 

I  But  much  of  the  literary  criticism  carried  by  the  mail  boat 
I  had  remarkably  little  to  do  with  life,  at  whatever  remove. 

I  Very  well,  then,  let  us  admit  that  since  the  great  days  of  The 
I  Sacred  Wood  and  Revaluation  criticism  has  gradually  declined 
I  into  a  sophisticated  intellectual  game  —  akin  to  current  philo¬ 
sophical  dealings,  though  considerably  more  depressing  because 
1  associated  with  something  so  much  more  comprehensive  and 
significant  than  intellectual  concepts.  But,  in  this  case,  the 
players  might  surely  content  themselves  with  the  game  itself, 
and  not  keep  shooting  resentful  glances  at  the  oblivious  mob  of 
undiscriminating  philistines  outside  who  are  preoccupied  with 
their  squalid  occupation  of  living  and  working  and  dying.  Yet 
Mr.  Bateson  {Essays  in  Criticism,  vol.  IV,  no.  i )  remarks  on  the 
I  self-sorrowfulness  of  our  younger  critics. 

And  if  the  game  really  were  sophisticated,  one  wouldn’t  mind 
so  much.  But  the  greater  part  of  current  literary  criticism 
resembles  a  game  of  skittles  played  with  ivory  chess  pieces.  A 
striking  example  —  unless  of  course  Mr.  Cragg  has  his  tongue  in 
'  lus  cheek  throughout,  and  I  am  merely  losing  all  sense  of 
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humour  — is  provided  by  an  article  in  Essays  in  CriticisM, 
vol.  Ill,  no.  4,  entitled  'Snow,  a  Philosophical  Poem:  a  Study 
in  Critical  Procedure’,  in  which  nine  pages  are  devoted  to  an 
elaborate  analysis  of  an  amusing  little  poem  by  Louis  Mac- 
Neice.  Or,  as  this  critic  has  it,  ‘an  intellectual  poem  presenting  b 
a  philosophical  problem’. 

I  must  admit  to  having  read  the  poem  in  question  some  thret 
or  four  times  previously  without  having  noticed  that  it  was 
either  particularly  philosophical  or  especially  problematical 
However,  Mr.  Cragg  sets  off  by  suggesting  that  the  poem  mi^t 
conceivably  be  read  ‘simply  as  the  record  of  a  mood  —  the  mo^ 
say,  of  a  dutiful  son  who  has  offered  to  drive  his  mother  to  the 
hairdresser’s  and  is  kept  waiting  patiently  in  the  living-room  c 
for  her  to  turn  up,  and  so  catches  sight ...’«/  seq.  As  a  teacher  | 
of  literature  in  Egypt,  England  and  Japan,  I  have  come  acros  p 
some  strange  readings  of  poems,  but  never  anything  quite  as  I 
bizarre  as  that.  Next  Mr.  Cragg  suggests  that  the  critic  might  u 
‘trace  in  a  treatise  the  history  of  the  problem  of  the  One  and  the  I 
Many,  beginning  with  Thales  .  . .  and  draw  breath  when  he  f 
has  finished  reading  Mr.  John  Wisdom  on  philosophical  wor-  | 
lies’.  Perhaps  he  might,  at  that  —  and  browse  through  a  few 
treatises  on  botany  and  biology  as  well.  But  Mr.  Cragg  con-  ' 
fesses  that  such  a  course  would  not  be  sufficient:  in  the  end  he 
would  have  to  stack  away  his  books  and  get  down  to  Mr. 
MacNeice’s  twelve  lines  of  verse.  And  so  Mr.  Cragg  proceeds  to 
an  analysis  of  the  poem,  informing  us  —  perhaps  necessarily, 
things  being  what  they  are  —  that  ‘in  the  language  of  common 
sense,  a  literal  image  is  a  word  which  stands  for  a  thing.’ 

The  room  was  suddenly  rich  and  the  great  bay-window  was  I 

Spawning  snow  and  pink  roses  against  it. . . .  k 

‘It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the  word  “spawning”,’  he  remarks  | 
‘that  the  trouble  begins.’  If  this  is  what  Mr.  Cragg  calls  trouble,  r 
what  does  he  experience  when  he  crosses  a  busy  street?  And  the  L 
trouble  is  this:  ‘Is  the  image  factual,  that  is,  literal,  or  is  it  a  I 
metaphorical  image?’  A  worker  in  any  other  job  who  asked  a  I 
question  of  a  corresponding  kind  would  be  sacked  on  the  spot,  j 
without  a  reference.  Mind  you,  Mr.  Cragg  does  answer  his  I 
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question  correctly,  he  knows  that  it  is  only  metaphorical: 
‘The  word  “spawning”  has  been  wrested  from  the  factual 
context  of  fish  spawning  eggs  (nothing  else  does  spawn)  .  . 

Mr.  Cragg  can  perhaps  depend  upon  the  genteel  manners  of 
readers  of  Essays  in  Criticism,  but  if  he  went  on  in  this  fashion 
before  a  WEA  class  he  would  be  thrown  out  into  the  snow. 
(.\nd  it  is  certainly  not  this  article  alone  which  drives  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  majority  of  modern  critics  are  more  back¬ 
ward  than  the  audience  which  they  lament  the  lack  of.) 

In  his  heavy-handed  pursuit  of  profundity  —  the  less  humane 
variety  now  in  favour  —  the  critic  trips  over  again: 

I  • . .  feel 

The  drunkenness  of  things  being  various. 

‘Is  it  speech  about  individual  things  themselves,  drunken  in 
selfhood,’  he  asks,  ‘or  speech  about  their  feeling  of  being  re¬ 
lated,  a  Whiteheadian  organistic  “feeling”?  Either  way  it 
seems  that  things  are  drunk  from  abstraction;  they  are  taken 
out  of  themselves  to  act  the  part  of  propositional  signs.’  So  far 
as  I  can  see  (the  article  makes  difficult  reading  for  a  layman, 
and  I  begin  to  feel  drunk  from  abstraction  myself)  he  doesn’t 
even  mention  the  obvious  reading  —  that  the  poet  is  so  excited 
by  this  sudden  revelation  of  the  sheer  variety  of  life  that  he  feels 
drunk  (a  kind  of  little  joke,  since  tangerines  are  not  ‘literally’ 
intoxicating  in  themselves).  In  fact  I  had  previously  thought 
that  this  feeling  —  not  a  particularly  esoteric  one  —  was  what 
the  whole  poem  was  about. 

Picking  himself  up,  Mr.  Cragg  quotes  the  poem  in  full  once 
again  and  repeats  the  procedure  —  even  to  the  staggering 
rhetorical  questions:  ‘But  has  a  bay-window  ever,  by  itself, 
been  notable  for  its  sound?’  And  eventually,  after  an  excursion 
into  Goethe’s  Urphdnomen,  Bergson’s  Essai  sur  la  metaphysique 
and  Plato’s  Theataetus,  the  commentary  culminates  thus: 
'Snow  is  a  difficult  p>oem.  Its  substance  is  the  whole  of  cosmo¬ 
logy,  its  glossary  the  history  of  philosophy.’  Heaven  help  us 
when  the  critics  get  on  to  Old  Mother  Hubbard. 

I  must  apologize  to  Mr.  Cragg  for  making  his  article  the 
scapegoat  for  a  sizeable  herd,  but  at  least  it  suggests  an  answer 
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to  the  question  which  Mr.  Henry  Gifford  poses  elsewhere  in  the 
same  issue:  ‘Is  criticism  today  .  .  .  ever  likely  to  catch  tht 
imagination  and  thicken  the  talk  of  excited  young  men?’ 

I  take  it  that  one  symptom  of  decadence  in  Scholarship  is 
when  too  many  scholars  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  later- 
ious  disproving  of  one  literary  nonentity’s  influence  on  another. 
That  symptom  is  a  commonplace.  Similarly,  one  symptom  of 
decadence  in  Criticism  is  when  bulldozer  equipment  is  put  to 
work  on  molehills  —  the  Suppression  of  Common  Sense,  one 
might  call  it  (and,  one  might  add,  of  Common  Humanity).  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  symptom,  too,  is  to  be  observed  in  our 
midst.  Sound  helpful  criticism  is  still  being  produced,  of  count 
(Mr.  Richard  Hoggart’s  article  on  Graham  Greene  in  the  same 
issue  of  Essays  in  Criticism  is  a  case  in  point),  but  the  Tremend¬ 
ous  Trifling  is  in  the  ascendant.  Mr.  Bateson  speaks  of  ‘the 
heavy  facetiousness  and  turgid  rhetoric  of  Jeffrey,  Croker, 
Wilson,  Lockhart’,  but  for  pretentiousness  they  had  nothing  m 
us,  endowed  as  we  so  richly  are  with  modern  philosophy  and 
psychology  and  other  means  of  avoiding  the  obvious.  What 
effect  is  this  likely  to  have  on  our  younger  poets  (who  quite 
frequently  are  also  our  younger  critics)?  We  are  much  too 
serious-minded  to  accept  Art  for  Art’s  Sake,  but  we  seem  con¬ 
tent  with  a  good  deal  of  Criticism  for  Criticism’s  Sake.  Is  this 
perverse  and  childish  mystery-mongering  what  our  much  talked 
of  ‘concern  for  words’  has  come  to?  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  in  the  same  number  of  Essays  in  Criticism  Mr.  Wilson  Knight 
feels  able  to  announce  openly  that,  in  the  act  of  interpretation, 
words  (‘wrappings’  as  he  calls  them)  simply  don’t  matter,  and 
that  some  of  his  own  interpretations  have  been  worked  from 
‘an  exact  translation’.  (He  mentions  Goethe’s  Faust  in  this 
connection,  and  one  wonders  where  he  found  his  ‘exact  transla¬ 
tion’  —  there  are  many  translations  in  existence,  but  the  only 
thing  they  have  in  common  is  an  unlikeness  to  the  original.) 
What  with  Mr.  Cragg  who  can’t  see  the  poem  for  the  words, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  Knight  who  apparently  can  see  the  poem  with¬ 
out  the  words,  it  really  looks  as  if  we  shall  have  to  leave  the 
tradition  of  humane  letters  to  be  carried  into  the  outside  world 
by  what  Mr.  Bateson  calls  ‘the  literary  middleman’ —  the 
teacher,  the  journalist  and  even  the  humble  reviewer,  as  long  as 
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he  remains  humble  —  and  without  asking  them  to  ‘sit  at  the 
critic’s  feet’.  It  seems  a  great  pity,  though  —  is  it  true  that  the 
m^in  field  of  literature  has  been  worked  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  younger  critics  must  waste  their  ingenious  energies  on 
digging  up  the  rabbit  warrens  of  mediocrity  or  turning  what 
was  once  living  into  what  is  undoubtedly  dead? 

But  possibly  I  am  being  very  silly.  Perhaps  the  other 
‘troubles’  which  come  to  one’s  notice  —  typhoons,  floods, 
earthquakes,  radio-active  dust  —  have  blinded  me  to  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  what  our  critics  are  so  busily  engaged  upon  nowadays. 

D.  J.  Enright 


II 

I  SUPPOSE  Mr.  Enright  is  being  just  a  little  silly.  But  he 
mixes  his  silliness  with  so  much  good  sense  and  he  makes  his 
points  with  such  engaging  vivacity  that  no  one  will  hold  it 
j^nst  him.  The  underlying  implication,  however,  of  his 
cri  de  cemr  is  a  more  serious  matter.  It  is  not,  as  I  see  it,  so  much 
a  protest  against  criticism  for  criticism’s  sake  —  a  slogan  that 
could  legitimately  be  paraphrased  ‘truth  for  truth’s  sake’  —  as 
an  appeal  to  a  critical  orthodoxy,  and  a  pretty  rigid  orthodoxy 
;  at  that.  There  is,  we  are  told,  a  ‘main  field  of  literature’,  the 
i  hundred  best  books,  no  doubt,  in  which  the  critic  can  dig  and 
i  dig  ad  infinitum.  But  when  it  comes  to  anything  outside  this 
‘main  field’,  a  poem  like  ‘Snow’,  for  example,  the  digger’s  time 
must  be  severely  rationed.  Mr.  Gragg’s  nine  pages  are  a  gross 
;  offence  against  the  critical  proprieties  because  a  short  poem  by 
a  minor  poet  is  not  entitled  to  that  number  of  words.  If  Mr. 
Cragg  didn’t  know  that  particular  byelaw  he  ought  to  have 
done. 

The  new  critical  orthodoxy  includes  its  rules  of  method  as 
well.  One  of  them  apparently  is  that  a  poetic  drama  must 
;  never  be  read  in  a  translation.  Mr.  Wilson  Knight,  who  has 
I  been  wicked  enough  to  read  Faust  in  English,  is  automatically 
t  beyond  the  pale  —  a  hardened  criminal  who  ought  to  be  given 
seven  years  Downing. 

The  answer  surely  to  Mr.  Enright  is  that  it  all  depends. 
Circumstances  alter  cases.  Mr.  Cragg  was  not  proposing  a 
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nine-page  discussion  of  every  anthology  piece  in  the  English 
language.  He  called  his  article  ‘a  Study  in  Critical  Procedure’ 
and  that  is  what  it  was;  a  new  critical  methodology  in  which 
MacNiece’s  poem  was  simply  the  corpus  vile.  I  am  not  sure  that 
Mr.  Cragg  has  converted  me  to  his  procedure,  but  he  has 
certainly  raised  issues  that  had  not  been  raised  before  and  that 
deserve  ventilation.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Enright  had  read  ‘Snow' 
three  or  four  times  without  noticing  that  it  was  ‘either 
particularly  philosophical  or  especially  problematical’  is  a  nict 
unconscious  justification  of  Mr.  Gragg’s  article.  If  Mr.  Enright 
had  not  realized  that  the  point  of  this  poem  was  a  philosophical 
conceit,  is  it  not  fair  to  say  that  he  had  mis-read  it? 

Mr.  Wilson  Knight  does  not  need  my  weak  arms  to  defend 
him,  and  the  question  what  it  is  that  comes  through  in  transla¬ 
tions  of  poetry  is  a  difficult  and  complex  one.  But  something 
does  come  through.  Keats  did  make  contact  with  Homer  in 
Chapman  and  with  Dante  in  Cary,  and  we  cannot  forbid  Mr. 
Knight  to  rely  on  translations  of  Goethe  and  the  Greek  dramat¬ 
ists.  The  only  fair  test  is  what  he  makes  of  them,  the  degree  of 
critical  illumination  that  he  achieves  through  them. 

As  against  the  rather  exclusive  critical  philosophy  that  I  seem 
to  detect,  perhaps  unjustifiably,  in  Mr.  Enright  the  policy  of 
Essays  in  Criticism  has  been  to  be  as  inclusive  as  possible.  Some 
of  the  articles  that  have  appeared  in  its  pages  may  seem  to  have 
shivered  on  the  brink  of  eccentricity.  One  or  two  may  even 
have  tumbled  in.  But  if  we  have  sometimes  erred  I  cannot  hdp 
thinking  that  we  have  erred  on  the  right  side.  Eccentric  critic¬ 
ism  is  at  least  positive  and  creative.  It  is  trying  to  ‘say’  som^ 
thing,  to  make  a  new  point,  to  suggest  an  original  line  of 
approach.  Essays  in  Criticism  does  its  best  to  exclude  the  nega¬ 
tive  critics  only,  who  are  just  offering  minor  variations  on  the 
conventional  judgments.  No  one,  of  course,  would  accuse  Mr. 
Enright  of  being  negative  or  uncreative  as  a  critic.  Some  of  his 
articles  in  Scrutiny  were  as  good  as  any  that  have  ever  appeared 
there  —  which  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  they  were  among  the 
best  criticism  of  our  time.  It  is  only  the  direction  in  which  he 
seems  to  be  moving  now  that  I  find  a  little  disturbing.  The 
after-effects  of  typhoons  and  radio-active  dust  will  not  really 
be  helped  by  Mr.  Cragg  and  Mr.  Wilson  Knight  being  made  to 
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toe  a  particular  critical  line.  Is  it  so  anti-social  after  all  to 
suggest  that  critics  are  right  in  being  critical  of  criticism? 

F.  W.  Bateson 


SNOW 


MR.  R.  C.  GRAGG’S  ‘Snow,  a  Philosophical  Poem’,  interesting 
and  stimulating  as  it  was,  seems  to  me  to  leave  certain  elements 
in  the  poem  unaccounted  for.  In  abandoning  ‘our  preliminary 
misreading  of  the  snow  and  pink  roses  being  soundlessly  col¬ 
lateral  and  incompatible’,  he  writes  that  ‘a  poem  cannot  be 
mutilated  in  one  part  in  order  to  favour  another  part’.  I  am 
not  entirely  sure  what  he  means  by  this;  does  he  intend  to  deny 
that  our  reading  of  one  line  of  a  poem  can  be,  as  it  were,  directed 
by  a  later  line?  The  particular  problem  I  am  thinking  of  is  the 
relation  between  the  first  stanza  and  the  last  line.  ‘There  is 
more  than  glass  between  the  snow  and  the  huge  roses’  surely 
gives  one  some  grounds  for  believing  that  it  is  the  snow  and  the 
roses  which  are  ‘collateral  and  incompatible’.  The  obvious 
answer  to  this  is  that  by  all  the  rules  of  syntax  ‘snow’  and  ‘pink 
roses’  are  the  joint  objects  of ‘was  spawning’,  making  ‘the  room’ 
the  only  possible  referent  of  ‘it’.  Hence,  since  ‘against’  has 
affinities  with  both  ‘collateral’  and  ‘incompatible’,  the  room 
must  be  one  of  the  collateral  and  incompatible  objects. 

Leaving  this  argument  for  a  while,  let  us  look  at  ‘Spawning’. 
Much  of  what  Mr.  Gragg  has  to  say  about  it  is  to  the  point, 
but  I  find  it  impossible  to  dismiss  its  metaphorical  possibilities 
from  my  mind.  Is  the  spawning  of  fish  as  irrelevant  as  we  are 
asked  to  believe?  Gan  we  altogether  ignore  the  possibility  of  a 
visual  similarity  between  the  spawning  of  a  fish  and  soft  fluffy 
snowflakes  falling  against  the  window?  And  would  it  be  over- 
ingenious  to  suggest  that  the  ‘otherness’  and  silence  of  the 
I  fish’s  world  (as  seen  in  an  aquarium,  for  instance)  has  a  place, 

:  though  a  minor  one,  in  the  poem?  At  least  it  must  be  granted 
i  that  there  are  objections  to  ‘snow’  and  ‘pink  roses’  as  joint 
objects  of  the  verb.  The  motion  necessarily  involved  in  the 
falling  of  the  snow  has  no  counterpart  in  the  roses,  which  one 
presumes  to  have  been  there  before  the  snow.  In  what  sense, 
therefore,  were  the  roses  spawned  at  all? 
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The  only  way  out  of  the  confusion  here  is  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  of  normal  syntax,  so  that  the  window  spawns  the  snow,  and 
the  snow  and  the  roses  are  against  each  other,  in  the  double 
sense  of  being  collateral  and  incompatible,  the  referent  of  ‘it’ 
being  taken  as  ‘snow’.  This  is  the  only  reading  which  gives 
‘Spawning’  its  full  force  and  squares  the  first  stanza  with  the 
last  line.  However,  after  everything  has  been  said  in  the  poem’s 
favour,  it  must  be  addmitted  that  this  stanza,  the  basic  cause 
of  the  controversy,  is  insufficiently  clear;  what  we  have  here  is 
an  irritating  obscuritity  rather  than,  as  Mr.  Roberts  claims,  an 
enriching  ambiguity. 

S.  W.  Dawson 
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the  i  north:  Our  current  periodical  literature  teems  with  thought 
n’s  and  feeling,  James  —  with  passion  and  imagination  .  .  . 
use  Who  so  elevated  in  intellectual  rank  as  to  be  entitled  to 
;  is  despise  such  a  Periodical  Literature? 
an  shepherd:  Nae  leevin’  man  —  nor  yet  dead  ane. 

north:  The  whole  surface  of  society,  James,  is  thus  irrigated 
(  by  a  thousand  streams;  some  deep  — some  shallow. 

shepherd:  And  the  shallow  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  o’ 
irrigation. 

{Blackwood's  Magazine,  April  1829) 

★ 

OUR  current  periodical  literature  has  been  marked,  in  the 
last  year,  by  certain  important  changes.  Scrutiny  has  ended 
[  publication;  The  London  Magazine  and  Encounter  have  begun. 

There  has  been,  since  the  war,  a  persistent  demand  for  new 
■  literary  periodicals;  but  the  nature  of  the  demand  has  enforced 
i  an  important  distinction.  A  literary  periodical  is  either  an 
organ  of  p>olicy,  or  else  a  mere  device  of  publishing.  The  de¬ 
mand,  in  general,  has  been  of  the  latter  kind.  Book  production 
is  expensive;  the  breath  of  writers  is,  on  the  whole,  rather 
shorter;  and  a  periodical,  in  this  situation,  has  certain  obvious 
advantages.  In  terms  of  value,  this  kind  of  demand  is,  at  best, 
neutral.  It  is  important  to  the  state  of  literature  that  the 
techniques  of  publishing  should  be  adapted  so  that  the  freedom 

I  and  wide  distribution  of  the  written  word  are  ensured.  But, 
ultimately,  the  question  is  more  than  technical.  The  health  of 
our  periodical  literature  (about  which  we  are  not  all  as  satis- 
cfid  as  the  speakers  in  Blackwood's)  is  not  guaranteed  merely 

I  by  the  institution  of  one  or  more  new  reviews.  We  have  to  look, 
however  unfashionable  this  may  be,  at  matters  of  policy. 

A  statement  of  policy  is  not  a  policy,  any  more  than  a  con¬ 
science  is  a  choice.  When  a  person  of  reputation  has  found 
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backing  and  a  board;  when  young  writers  have  been  bowed  to, 
and  the  sign  hung  out  —  ‘we  aim  to  publish  the  best,  from  ^or 
wherever  it  comes’  —  the  rest  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  circula-  pyh 
tion.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  The  London  Magazine  and  dar 
Encounter  develop;  but  in  these  pages  there  is  a  more  immediate  j^r, 
question  —  made  crucial,  indeed,  by  the  ending  of  Scrutiny:  the  gf  v 
question  of  the  function  and  policy  of  a  review  wholly  devoted  p^l 
to  literary  criticism. 

In  the  first  number  of  The  London  Magazine,  Mr.  Eliot  jia. 
published  a  Message  which  contained  these  sentences:  jjjj 

I  am  aware  of  a  common  Anglo-American  danger  (rf 
abandoning  the  central  position  for  those  of  two  extremes: 
the  Academic  and  the  Popular  Educational.  The  type  of 
magazine  from  the  lack  of  which  we  suffer  is  neither  that 
which  provides  a  vehicle  of  expression  for  critics  occupying  ^ 
university  posts  nor  that  which  endeavours  to  elevate  the 
Public  Taste.  What  we  need  is  the  magazine  which  will 
boldly  assume  the  existence  of  a  public  interested  in  serious 
literature,  and  eager  to  be  kept  in  touch  with  current 
literature  and  with  criticism  of  that  literature  by  the  most 
exacting  standards.  ^ 

en( 

This  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  curious  pronouncement.  Its  jm 
last  sentence,  of  course,  is  strictly  occasional;  and  one  does  not 
expect,  in  such  a  context,  a  positive  definition  of  anything  more  Qi 
than  this  degree  of  generality.  What  is  interesting,  however,  is  gj, 
the  distinction  of  this  general  aim  from  that  of  the  two  typo 
formerly  mentioned  —  the  ‘extremes’.  oc, 

So  far  as  the  ‘Popular  Educational’  magazines  are  in  question,  it  {jjj 
would  have  helped  to  have  been  given  a  few  names  (it  is  implied 
that  there  are  several  of  them).  I  cannot  speak  of  the  situation 
in  the  United  States,  but  there  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  English  jjg 
literary  periodical  which  could,  even  tentatively,  be  classed  in 
this  way.  And  the  situation  is  further  confused  by  the  distinc-  cjj 
tion  of  such  a  periodical  (which  Mr.  Eliot,  at  least,  believes  to  m, 
exist)  from  the  general  definition  which  he  has  supplied  for  yj, 
more  ‘central’  reviews.  One  comes  to  believe,  indeed,  that  the  ^ 
capital  letters  of ‘Popular  Educational’ and  of ‘elevating  Public 
Taste’  are  meant  to  carry  a  significance  of  their  own;  for  surely  vv( 
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any  venture  that  can  be  called,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  educational,  depends  inevitably  on  the  assumption  of  ‘a 
public  interested  in  serious  literature’  and  on  ‘exacting  stan¬ 
dards’.  It  would  also  be  unfortunate  if  we  had  to  understand 
Mr.  Eliot  as  meaning  that  ‘the  type  of  magazine  from  the  lack 
of  which  we  suffer’  is  not  ‘that  which  endeavours  to  elevate  the 
Public  Taste’.  If  the  more  ‘central’  magazines  are  not  going  to 
attempt  something  of  this  kind,  and  if  their  effect  cannot  be 
classed,  in  the  most  general  sense,  as  educational,  one  wonders 
indeed  what  they  are  going  to  do.  The  publication  of  good 
literature  and  of  good  criticism  must  inevitably  have  such 
I  effects,  however  much  Mr.  Eliot  may  dislike  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  which  comes  by  naming  them,  whether  or  not  in  capital 
letters. 

Of  the  other  type  ‘from  the  lack  of  which  we  do  not  suffer’ 
actual  instances  come  more  readily  to  mind.  In  England, 
Scrutiny  was,  and  Essays  in  Criticism  is,  in  this  category.  And  if 
‘academic’  only  implies  that  these  are  reviews  devoted  to 
literary  criticism,  and  that  there  is  need  also  for  reviews  which 
additionally  publish  new  verse  and  new  fiction,  one  will  readily 
agree.  It  is  even  true,  I  think,  that  too  much  contemporary 
energy  is  devoted  to  criticism,  in  proportion  to  that  devoted  to 
;  imaginative  writing  of  the  same  standards  of  seriousness;  but 
this,  evidently,  is  not  a  situation  about  which  we  can  legislate. 
One  wonders,  however,  if  the  point  about  such  reviews  con- 
i  centrating  on  criticism  is  all  that  Mr.  Eliot  means.  Again,  it  is 
partly  a  question  of  tone:  ‘a  vehicle  of  expression  for  critics 
I  occupying  university  posts’  is,  one  might  say,  a  little  less  warm 
than  ‘a  public  interested  in  serious  literature,  and  eager  to  be 
I  kept  in  touch’,  etc.  In  the  minds  of  some,  at  least,  of  his 
readers,  Mr.  Eliot’s  use  of ‘Academic’  must  have  carried  associa¬ 
tions  of  a  familiar,  and  isolating,  kind. 

I  One  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  in  reply  (or  at  any  rate  in 
I  clarification)  that  ‘a  vehicle  of  expression  for  critics  occupying 
I  university  posts’  is,  inevitably,  central,  in  the  matter  of  the 
I  virtues  which  Mr.  Eliot  defines.  If  one  hesitates  to  say  this,  it  is 
I  not,  for  instance,  with  a  review  like  Scrutiny  in  mind.  Scrutiny 
5  had  a  policy,  and  it  had  educational  effect;  and  the  word  I 
would  ch(X)se  to  describe  its  virtues  is,  precisely,  central.  I  do 
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not  mean  by  this  that  it  provided  a  dead  centre  of  agreement; 
it  had  its  particular,  and  controversial,  affiliations;  it  had  also 
its  particular,  and  at  times  isolating,  manner.  But  the  major 
body  of  its  work  demonstrated  quite  conclusively,  first,  the 
practice  of  a  serious  interest  in  literature,  and,  second,  the 
essential  role  in  this  practice  of  ‘critics  occupying  university 
posts’.  That  is  the  important  answer  to  Mr.  Eliot,  if  in  fact  hh 
distinction  about  ‘academic’  reviews  carries  anything  more 
than  a  purely  technical  weight. 

Essays  in  Criticism,  now  that  Scrutiny  has  ended,  has  an  obvioui 
responsibility  for  continuing  this  kind  of  tradition:  a  respon¬ 
sibility,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  demonstration  of  a  central  serioio- 
ness  in  the  approach  to  literature,  which  we  cannot  depend  on 
finding  in  the  more  technically  ‘central’  periodicals.  Essays  u 
Criticism,  obviously,  has  more  varied  affiliations  than  had 
Scrutiny;  but  this  is  not  necessarily  an  advantage  —  indeed  if  it 
hinders  the  performance  of  this  central  function  it  is  a  major 
disadvantage.  It  is  right,  I  think,  that  we  should  now  be  mak¬ 
ing  a  determined  attempt  to  encourage,  and  publish,  new  woA 
in  the  difficult  field  of  the  relations  of  text  and  context  —  work 
that  requires  extension  into  the  study  of  history  and  of  con¬ 
temporary  society.  But  this  will  not  be  valuably  done  on  a 
principle  of  finding  ‘a  middle  way  between  the  explicators  and 
the  sociologists’ :  the  extension  must  be  the  positive  extension  of 
criticism,  rather  than  a  compromise  between  two  indifferent 
disciplines.  Nor  will  such  work,  great  as  is  its  potential  value, 
justify  any  weakening  of  the  actual  practice  of  literary  criticism, 
although  it  is  clear  that  here,  also,  certain  major  problems 
remain  to  be  resolved.  In  these  two  fields  —  the  practice  and 
development  of  criticism,  and  the  extension  of  criticism  into 
context  —  Essays  in  Criticism  can  find  a  programme  which  is 
indeed  central;  and  can,  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  programme, 
show  quite  clearly  that  its  academic  affiliation  is  neither  an 
occupational  accident  nor  an  occupational  hazard;  but,  rather, 
that  the  universities,  in  their  teaching  of  English,  have  a  major, 
and  unique,  responsibility  for  the  three  things  which  Mr.  Eliot 
appears  to  separate:  for  education,  for  the  elevation  of  publk 
tziste,  and  for  the  general  state  of  literature. 

Raymond  Williaio 
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